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HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


HEN Frederick II of Prussia spoke of the 

lapse of religious faith and practice, Vol- 
taire said to him with glee: “Sire, all that you 
see is the work of books.” Yes, the books came 
first, and then came the tumbrels) and the guil- 
lotine. The same can be said of godless Com- 
munism and its totalitarian Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat in the U.S.S.R. First came the book— 
The Communist Manifesto—and then came the 
coup d’etat in Russia, followed by the confisca- 
tion of property, slaughter of the kulaks,”) 
Bolsheviks and Social Democrats who deviated 
from the policy of the tyrants in the Kremlin, 
who threaten the peace of the world today. 

Next year—1948—marks the hundredth anni- 
versaty of the publication of the Communist 
Manifesto, the “charter of the international So- 
cialist movement’, that is held to be “‘to modern 
Socialism what the Declaration of Independence 
is to America.” It was written by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels, the fathers of the modern 
Socialist movement of the world, at the behest 
of the Communist League of London, an organi- 
zation that was the outgrowth of the “League 
of the Just.”” Marx and Engels joined the Com- 
munist League after the members agreed to drop 
its shilloleth, “All men are brothers’, and to 
adopt ‘‘Proletarians of the world unite’, that was 
later inserted in the Communist Manifesto. 

This international credo of the Red Revolution- 
ists of 1848 was called the Communist instead of 
the Socialist Manifesto, said Engels, to distinguish 
its principles and class character from the theo- 
ties and proposals of the “social quacks”; that is 
the Owenites of England, the Weitlings of Ger- 
many, the Fourierists, St. Simonians and Cabets 
of France, and other advocates of “utopias’’— 
now in the discard—who called themselves So- 
cialists. 


1) A rude cart in which victims of the French Revo- 
Jution were carried to the guillotine. 


, 2) Owners of small farms and cattle. 
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The Communist Manifesto sets forth economic 
class conflicts as the motive power in society that 
shapes the thought, actions and institutions dur- 
ing changing industrial epochs, be they ethical, 
religious, moral or civil. Thus the cart is placed 
before the horse, as human thought changes in- 
stitutions rather than institutions changing 
thought though institutions do influence thought 
to some degree. If, as Marx said in an article 
on “The Hegelian Philosophy of Right’, ‘“The 
Reformation was the work of a Monk, the Revo- 
lution will be the work of a philosopher,” then 
evidently the inhuman conditions Marx pictured 
in Das Kapital and Engels in The Condition of 
the Working Class in England, as well as the es- 
tablishment of Protestant churches, did follow 
rather than precede the day when Monk Luther 
nailed his theses on the Cathedral door in Witten- 
berg, Germany. In writing about England, Wil- 
liam Cobbett made plain, in his “History of the 
Protestant Reformation’’, that the inhuman eco- 
nomic condition of the toiling masses in Britain 
followed the plunder and outlawing of the Catho- 
lic Church; the confiscation of her educational 
and charitable institutions; the destruction of the 
monasteries; and the abolition of the guilds. It 
was the extreme individualism of the “Reformers” 
in matters religious applied to industry, commerce 
and finance, that led to the doctrine of /aissez 
faire, “everybody for himself and the devil take 
the hindermost’’, that caused the brutal exploita- 
tion of the poor in England. It caused “Merrie 
England”, that is Catholic England, to become 
“Darkest England” economically and morally, as 
General Booth of the Salvation’ Army called it 
during the last century. 

The existence of the Catholic Church is a liv- 
ing refutation of the claim made in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, that religious belief, moral 
standards, and the consciousness of them, change 
from age to age according to the changes in the 
economic periods and classes. The Catholic 
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Church has functioned in the past though with 
more or less difficulty, as she does today, during 
the freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, 
lord and serf, guildmaster and journeyman, as 
well as the capitalist and wage earner periods 
named in the Communist Manifesto, without any 
change in her basic principles, moral standards, 
or consciousness on the part of her faithful chil- 
dren of their obligation to profess and live up to 
them. 

The Communist Manifesto is an indictment of 
the capitalist system, which has features in it de- 
serving of condemnation, especially as they ex- 
isted during the time it was written. But it is an 
indictment based upon the assumption that pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production and 
exchange must inevitably lead to a degraded, 
pauperized condition of the working class; that 
with the increased use of machinery “the burden 
of toil increases”; “‘the prolongation of the work- 
ing hours’’ takes place; that “wages rest exclusive- 
ly on competition between laborers”; that “the 
modern laborer, instead of rising with the progress 
of industry, sinks deeper ... He becomes a pau- 
per, and pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth’; and that a growing 
number of the middle class adds to the misery, 
“by sinking gradually into the proletariat.” The 
Communist Manifesto goes on further to declare 
that— 

“Modern industrial labor, modern subjection to capital, 
the same in England as in France, in America as in 
Germany, has stripped him (the workman) of every 


trace of national character. Law, morality, religion, are 
to him so many bourgeois prejudices.” 


This Marx and Engels-made law of inevitable 
pauperization, and moral decadence of the prole- 
tariat, is the old Calvinistic Presbyterian principle 
of total depravity applied to the working class, 
with this difference, Calvin charged it to the Cre- 
ator, whereas Marx and Engels charged it to pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production and 
exchange. This pauperization of the proletariat is 
not bemoaned by Communist Manifesto ideolo- 
gists. In fact it is looked forward to longingly as 
the road to the emancipation of the proletariat, 
just as the Kremlin looks forward wishfully to a 
depression in the United States as a Communist 
revolutionary asset. The Social Democratic 
Herald of Milwaukee put it in these words: 


“According to the Communist Manifesto the working: 
man is being more and more paupetized. Instead ot 
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rising with the progress of industry, he is sinking deeper 
and deeper under the condition of his class. The growth 
of misery, oppression and servitude of the dispos- 
sessed mass is a necessary path to the Socialist system off 
society. Misery coming to the utmost limit, produces _ 
its extreme opposite, the uprising against misery and its 
final abolition.” 


The working conditions and wage scale of the 
toilers in the land from which the Communist — 
Manifesto emanated was brutalizing in 1848, as 
Engels witnessed it in his father’s cotton spinning 
factory in Manchester, from which the money 
came that supported him and Marx. 

The long hours of toil, low wages, sweatshop 
conditions and tenement housing minus toilets, 
etc., in our country were deplorable during the 
greater part of the last century. But the condi- 
tions of employment, hours of labor, wage scale 
and housing have progressively bettered instead of 
deteriorated, thanks to the trade unions, trade 
agreements and collective bargaining, state leg- 
islation and a growing wholesome public senti- 
ment. Pauperism and sweatshop conditions have 
virtually disappeared instead of increased. 


It is true, as the Communist Manifesto says, 
that “owing to the extensive use of machinery 
and the division of labor, the work of the prole- 
tartans has lost its traditional character, and, con- 
sequently, all (?) charm for the workman.” But 
it is not true that “as the repulsiveness of work 


_ Increases, the wage decreases ... and the burden 


of toil also increases, by the prolongation of 
hours’’, etc. The traditional ‘“‘charm’’ of the work 
of the artisan of old has long been disappearing. 
Will it return? Will the working conditions of 
the toilers be improved by substituting state for 
private ownership of the machines? Will it 
bring back the “charm” of work? Surely condi- 
tions in the Land-Of-Socialism-Applied, where 
Private ownership of the means of production and 
exchange was abolished thirty years ago, do not 
permit of an affirmative reply. There is less 
“charm for the workman’ employed at the so- 
cialized machines in the Soviet Union than in 
capitalist America, due to the speed-up system, 
the shock workers, called Stakhanovites in So- 
cialist Soviet factories, that the workmen in our 
country would not tolerate for a moment. The 
“charm” of work is still further lessened in the 
Soviet state-owned factories by the piece work 
system that predominates to a degree unknown 
in capitalist America since the sweatshop system 
was abolished. 
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After thirty years of state instead of private 
ownership of land and capital; after the conduct 
of a few “‘five year plans” to speed up produc- 
tion; after having had the aid of American en- 
gineers, machinery, and finance to build up Soviet 
industries, the relative income of the socialized 
workers in the Soviet Union is so far below the 
Ametican capitalist rate that a few years of em- 
ployment in Russia of the Communists in our 
countty would be a sure cure for many of them 
of their un-Americanism. 

Only persons who know not, or will not look 
facts in the face would claim that the standard of 
living is, or has been, higher, or at least as high 
in the U.S.S.R. as in the U.S.A. The latest evi- 
dence to prove the contrary came from our Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its survey 
of “Prices, Rations and Wages in the Soviet 
Union”, in its July 1947 Monthly Labor Review. 
It shows that the standard of living of the average 
American today, in terms of what his wages will 
buy, is almost ten times higher than the average 
Russian worker receives. For instance, to name 
two most necessary foods—bread and butter—, 
the Review shows that the average Russian work- 
er can buy 23 loaves of bread with his 120-ruble 
average weekly wage; whereas the American 
worker can buy 390 loaves of bread with his $50- 
a-week wage. The Russian worker can buy 4 
pounds of butter with his weekly wage; whereas 
the American worker can buy about 70 pounds 
for his weekly wage. This report was in line 
with the account of two investigators who, after 
recent trips to the Soviet Union, reported that it 
takes nine hours work to buy the daily food re- 
quirements in Russia that an American worker 
can obtain in three hours work (N. Y. Journal 
Am., Jan. 3, 1947). The A. F. of L. Monthly 
Survey (May 1947) gives figures of a like na- 
ture to show that “the average Russian worker’s 
standard is lower than it had been before the 
days of Communism.’ Of course, low wages to- 
day in the Soviet Union is due not merely to the 
system that stifles the energies of the workers, 
but also because the Kremlin is putting guns be- 
fore bread and butter in the costliest armament 
program ever known. 

Despite the unsoundness of the philosophy of 
the Communist Manifesto; despite its discredited 
prediction of an ever increasing pauperization of 
the toilers as long as private ownership of the 
means of production and exchange obtains; des- 


pite the statistically refuted claim that the middle 
class would be wiped out; despite its discredited 
claim that a Communist counter-revolution would 
take place in Germany following a “bourgeois 
revolution” in 1848, the Communist Manifesto re- 
tains its power in the Socialist-Communist world. 
It teaches the Marxians the art of shifting the 
ground in arguments; how to put the other 
fellow on the defensive; how to muddy the in- 
tellectual waters by the use of now-you-see-it-and- 
now-you-don’t tactics. The Communist Manifesto 
stimulates the revolutionary spirit of the Socialists 
of the world today with its attractive, stirring 
battle cry, with which it has misled millions of 
them since it was sounded in 1848: 


“Workingmen of all countries unite! 
The Proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. 
They have a world to win.” 


The Communist Manifesto instills into the 

minds of its adherents the necessity and justifica- 
tion of the use of violence to attain their ends, 
as Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Molotov and the other 
Bolsheviks did, when, after failing to obtain more 
than 25 per cent of the 36 million votes cast in 
Russia’s first free election, overthrew by force 
the Democratic Constituent Assembly and Gov- 
ernment that had forced the Czar to abdicate. 
These are its violent revolutionary words: 
“The Communists disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their ends can be at- 
tained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions. Let the ruling class tremble at a 
Communist revolution.” 


What Voltaire said to his friend Frederick II 
in the eighteenth century is true in our twentieth 
century. What was seen then, like what is seen 
now of a disruptive nature, was and is the result 
of books. Books precede disruption, if they be 
evil. Such a book is the fifty page Communist 
Manifesto, for which posthumous honor will be 
bestowed upon its authors, Marx and Engels, dur- 
ing the hundredth anniversary of its publication. 
Its atheistic, freedom-denying, enslaving, world- 
endangering doctrines, strategy and objective may 
well make all lovers of God and country “‘trem- 
ble,” unless an about face is made and Christian 
love and equity applied to domestic, economic, 
civil and social life, as well as to international 
relations. 


Davip GOLDSTEIN 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


HILD guidance is the process of helping the 
C child to make the most of himself. It is 
the act of aiding him to develop to the fullest of 
all the capacities, powers, interests and special 
talents residing in him as an individual. The 
child guidance clinic, organ of childhood direc- 
tion, can best be defined and described as an ex- 
perimental laboratory established for the better- 
ment of children in general by means of treat- 
ment of particular cases. Guidance involves, 
therefore, a complete knowledge of the child in 
all his peculiarities, expressions and problems, by 
careful study and application of sound scientific 
principles. Guidance clinics serve as a common 
link and channel of knowledge between the var- 
ious groups and organizations which treat chil- 
dren’s behavior. 

Just as every child stands in need of expert care 
in regard to his physical well being in the early 
years of his life, so does he in much the same 
manner need guidance in the formative years be- 
tween childhood and adolescence, or even beyond 
that period. Guidance concerns itself with the 
child as an individual and seeks to do everything 
possible to aid him in development along the 
proper lines. Guidance devotees evaluate their 
work in terms of diagnosis and prevention rather 
than the actual count of problems solved.*) 

Childhood is, in itself, a period of dependency 
and one which necessitates adult guidance. The 
child needs to grow toward independency and to 
learn adequate control of himself, preferably 
through adult advice and example, rather than 
the slow process of trial and error. Because of the 
recognition of the child’s needs along these lines, 
child guidance clinics have come to the fore- 
ground and supplied the necessary solution for 
the problems and inadequacies of childhood. 

Not all tendencies toward difficulty in child- 
hood can be considered as problems at all, much 
less as situations for clinic procedure. There are, 
however, real problems which may not be recog- 
nized or adequately cared for. Such cases as these 
may lead to serious difficulty if not corrected. 
Every child has some problem, whether it be seri- 
ous or not, for such is a characteristic of ““grow- 
ing up.” In the processes of growth the child un- 


1) Stevenson, G., and Smith, G., Child Guid 
Clinics (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1984). 


dergoes certain changes in his personality and so-. 
cial attitudes which will usually tend to disappear 
as he matures. He may seem to act out of har- 
mony with his environment at home, at school, or. 
at play, while he is in reality only making uncon- 
scious attempts to solve his own situation. In 
manifesting his own individual personality in the 
early years of his life, the child may present what 
are referred to as “‘personality problems” which 
involve the inner attitudes and mental processes 
of the child rather than his consideration of those 
around him. Intertwined with ‘‘personality 
problems” are likewise ““conduct problems,” the 
one resulting from or being the cause of the other. 
The relationship between the two may be ex- 
pressed by méans of examples. Rebelliousness, ir- 
ritability, selfishness, shyness, excessive feelings of 
inferiority, overactivity, jealousy and intense fear 
are typical personality problems, while fighting, 
destructiveness, lying, stealing, temper tantrums, 
obstinancy, truancy and disobedience are represen- 
tative of conduct problems. Very often a child 
may be faced with the problem of retardation in 
his school work in spite of good intellectual ra- 
ting; perhaps he shows lack of interest in his les- 
sons, or perhaps he cannot adjust himself to co- 
operative playing with his classmates. These and 
many more problems of varied natures find their 
way to the clinic for study and treatment. All 
these maladjustments to reality must necessarily 
be studied and remedied in some manner—in the 
home, if possible; but if parental attempts at cor- 
rection are unsuccessful, the Child Guidance clinic 
stands as the only source of trained therapeutt- 
tians who are equipped with adequate knowledge 
and bound by a desire to serve. 

When the first primitive mother, standing out- 
side the family cave, vetoed her young son’s inten- 
tion of experimenting on his new baby brother 
with |his father’s war club, guidance began.”) 
From that point, on down through the ages, even 
to the twentieth century, every family has been in 
itself a guidance institution. Every mother, in 
showing her offspring which mode of action is 
tight and which is incompatible with the stand- 
ards of society, is acting as an agent for the pres- 
ent day clinic. She has aided her child in solving © 
his problem, helped him to see his mistake, and 


2) Morris, F. matce Guidance”, School and So- 


‘etety, Vol. 27: p. ‘ 
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once again set him on the way to happy living. 
The child, in coming to his mother for advice and 
accepting her decision, has acted as a typical 
guidance clinic patient. These early beginnings 
in the home, therefore, give this unit of society 
the title to first rights in any question of child- 
hood problems. The home is the most important 
force for education as far as children are con- 
cerned, and it cannot be supplanted by guidance 
clinics. It must rather be that the father and 
mother supplement their knowledge of children 
and their technique in caring for them by those 
scientific methods and ideas of trained child 
guidance workers and advisers.®) 

No child guidance clinic staff will set itself up 
as the self-sufficient or sole guiding influence 
with which the child should come in contact. Ey- 
ery clinician is fully aware of and appreciates the 
important role that the home and family play in 
influencing the child. Recognizing this factor, 
the child guidance clinician realizes also that the 
home alone is not adequate. There are numerous 
factors which so affect parental guidance as to 
make it undesirable for the child. There is, as 
one objection to parental guidance, the well- 
known fact that the ideas and ideals of parent- 
child generations differ vastly in content and 
methods of attainment. In many cases mothers 
have firmly established norms of conduct where 
their teen-age daughters are concerned, and it is 
usually extremely difficult to reconcile the ideas 
of one with those of the other. The basis for 
judging between right and wrong certainly does 
not differ from one generation to another—it is 
only in application of fundamental principles that 
mother and daughter, or father and son do not 
agree. Parents, in handing down to their children 
prejudiced ideas, neglect to lay the basis for the 
development of the power of rational thinking in 
their offspring. If the very foundations of this 
power are not firmly established in the child’s 
mind, how can he be expected to decide between 
right and wrong when he meets a situation for 
which mother or father left no example? It is of 
prime importance that the child learn from his 
earliest days to rely on the sound reasoning pow- 
ers of his own mind and the dictates of his own 
conscience. Parents also have been guilty, not 
necessarily through any fault of their own, of ig- 
norance in matters where the child is concerned. 
Much as they may desire to help him, they cannot, 


8) Ibid., Vol. 27, July, 1928. 


because many lack the background or instruction 
necessaty. In such cases the Child Guidance clinic 
is invaluable—not to function as an isolated unit, 
but as a cooperative system revolving around the 
family. 

George S. Stevenson, in reference to the child 
guidance clinic of today, writes: “... functional- 
ly, it is an agency for bettering the adjustment of 
children to their immediate environment with spe- 
cial reference to their emotional and social rela- 
tionships, to the end that they may be free to de- 
velop to the limit of their individual capacities for 
well balanced maturity.”*) There seems to be no 
better definition of the function of the child guid- 
ance clinic; its scope is broad, its methods both 
scientific and practical, and its results are far 
reaching in their effects. 

Guidance clinics concern themselves with all 
the stages in the development of a child’s physi- 
cal and social nature, his individual personality, 
his intellectual and spiritual self. If a patient of 
the clinic is ill, they help him to get well; physical 
examinations discover organic deficiencies and al- 
though physical treatment is handed on to a quali- 
fied physician the child is at least given a start 
along the road to health. The clinician under- 
stands the child’s special points of weakness and 
strength and consequently is able to advise him 
how to best care for his body. Diet, cleanliness 
and healthy activity of the bodily muscles are not 
the most important factors of child guidance, but 
they are each incidental to healthy living. A heal- 
thy body provides a sound habitat for a healthy 
mind and guidance seeks to aid the child in de- 
veloping and caring for a vigorous nervous sys- 
tem until he is able to care for himself. Medical 
treatment in correction of physical disorders plays 
an important role in readjusting a child to his 
environment. This may involve directly pre- 
scribed methods for a specific illness or only an 
attempt to modify some physical disability by par- 
tial therapy. Physical training may be enlisted in 
child guidance, particularly in cases of physical 
handicaps and muscular defects. 

Man is by nature a social being—children are 
not exempt from this classification. Perhaps train- 
ing his social nature is one of the most important 
functions of guidance, since therein the child is 
learning to live agreeably with others. His selfish 
impulses must be curbed; he must form habits of 


4) Stevenson, G., and Smith, G., Child Guidance 
Clinics (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1934) 
p. 53 
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politeness, of consideration for the rights of oth- 
ers, of honesty and industry. In short, he must 
develop character, socially and morally so that he 
will eventually become a useful citizen. Child 
guidance is definitely interested in fostering the 
social instincts in a child and cases have proved 
that maladjustments of childhood which continue 
on into adult life are often traceable to a child’s 
inability to live with his fellow creatures. 

Child guidance clinics, in handling any child- 
hood problem, view it from the viewpoint of an 
individual case. Student clinicians are taught, as 
a fundamental premise, that a child is a specific 
individual with individual rights and characteris- 
tics, and he is consequently to be studied from 
such a viewpoint. With this ideal in mind, guid- 
ance aids the child to develop those powers of 
thought, feeling, and appreciation that belong to 
him alone. It attempts to make him self-reliant 
and to develop creativeness in him to that degree 
to which his native capacities permit. This per- 
sonalized aspect of guidance did not appear as the 
natural accompaniment of guidance, rather, it is 
the result of years of experience. In its begin- 
nings child-guiding workers considered the prob- 
lems of delinquency and maladjustment in one 
characteristic group. The remedy involved the 
same general pfinciples of correction in any case. 
Experience in the demonstration clinics showed 
the faults in this type of treatment and introduced 
the necessary element of personality into the case 
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of each child. The evidence pointed heavily to: 
the importance of stressing individual capacities, 
abilities, personal inadequacies and so many other 
small details that had appeared trivial in the first. 
cases of child guidance. This personal aspect of : 
guidance is probably its most vital characteristic; | 
it is an integra! part of all child training and as” 
such, its importance cannot be stressed too firmly. . 
In addition to its work in developing the social 
nature of the child and helping him to manifest 
his individual personality, child guidance has an- 
other function, that of a cultural evaluation. This 
cultural aspect functions through the development 
of the child’s esthetic and artistic consciousness— 
in giving him a true appreciation of the beautiful 
as it exists in the world around him. It likewise 
develops his intellectual and spiritual self. It at- 
tempts to add to his personality the qualities of 
religion, faith and morals, serving to raise him 
from a mere human being to a creature of God. 
Without the inner feeling of an existing relation- 
ship between himself and God, no man is com- 
plete; without religion he cannot live his life on 
its highest possible plane. The foundations of 
religion, if firmly laid in childhood, send the child 
forth better equipped to meet and solve his own 
problems when the age limits for child guidance 
are long past. 
(To be concluded) 
S. GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
St. Louis University 


A POOR LIKENESS 


HEN a scholar of Robert H. Lowie’s qual- 
W ity and reputation writes on ‘““The German 
People” and calls his treatise “A Social Portrait 
to 1914,” there is warranted reason to expect 
something, perhaps not superlative, but better and 
above a hastily written magazine article. The 
book is, to be candid, disappointing; its author has 
drawn his information, it appears, largely from 
liberal sources. One is, therefore, at times re- 
minded of Professor Ziegler’s volume on ‘Die 
geistigen und sozialen Strémungen in Neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert.” However, Lowie looks at the 
panorama he describes from a lower elevation 
than the one occupied by the Strassburg Professor. 
It is always again Humboldt, Hegel, Mommsen, 
Virchow, Helmholtz—the great historian Niebuhr 
does not exist for him; neither does the scientist 


Robert Mayer, both of them pioneers in their re- 
spective fields. The historical school of jurispru- 
dence, with Savigny as its head, is ignored as are 
the historical school of Economics and the distin- 
guished arm-chair socialists. Ferdinand Lasalle is 
repeatedly mentioned, but Bishop Ketteler not 
once... The Kulturkampf, certainly a feature that 
should not be absent from “‘a social portrait” of 
Germany, is referred to nonchalantly and not with 
the understanding Bismarck’s blundering policy 
towards the Church and Catholics demands. 


Had Professor Lowie delved deeply into Paul 
de Lagard’s volume, Deutsche Schriften, this read- 
ing would, we believe, have acted as a salutary 
corrective of the superficial liberal concept of 
German affairs and developments which runs 
through his book like the proverbial red thread. 
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The distinguished biblical scholar and orientalist, 
anything but a Catholic, declared, after Bismarck 
had decided to discontinue the war on the Church, 
he was happy over this decision. ‘But,’ he con- 
tinues, “it appears from the memorandum of the 
fifteenth of February, 1886, that the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, according to the conception it has at last 
arrived at, was for thirteen years not alone in the 
wrong, but has committed injustice, grave injustice 
at that, which has torn asunder the joints of the 
Fatherland and jeopardized what was attained in 
1870-1871,” 1.e., German unity.’) 

One of the most satisfactory chapters of Lowie’s 
little volume treats of ‘““The German Jews.” The 
writer points out to his readers, to mention an im- 
portant factor of his presentation of the Jewish 
problem in Germany and Austria in the nineteenth 
century, that ‘‘an instinct of self-preservation had 
driven most thinking Jews into either one camp 
(liberalism) or the other (socialism), which 
meant just as inevitably that they became anath- 
ema to the conservative, to the German national- 
ist, to the latter day romanticist.””) What Pro- 
fessor Lowie does not state is this: A large num- 
ber of Jewish writers, irreligious exponents of lib- 
eralistic doctrines, journalists, publicists, politi- 
cians, and poets even (Heinrich Heine is an ex- 
ample), devoted their in some instances remark- 
able talents to belittle, traduce or denounce 
religion, the Church, Catholic doctrines and tra- 
ditions, and the clergy. They did so in so ruthless 
and frivolous a manner that even the good- 
natured, light-hearted and all-too-tolerant people 
of Vienna were at last driven to espouse anti- 


semitism. It was a case of self-defense and did 
not originate either in racial or religious anti- 
pathies. 


Lowie’s opinion of the influence Catholics ex- 
ercised on German life and letters, as expresed 
in the chapter on “Religion and World View” 
(a rather insufficient translation of the German 
Weltanschanung) leaves much to be wished for. 
He names but one Catholic scientist as preemt- 
nent, Abbot Gregor Mendel, whereas he should 

1) Loe. cit. 4 Ed. Gottingen, 1903, p. 407-408. 


2) Lowie, Robert L. The German People. A Social 
Portrait. N. Y., Farrar and Rinehart, p. 96. 
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have remembered also Theodor Schwann, a fa- 
mous naturalist, whose development of the cellu- 
lar theory is numbered among the foremost scien- 
tific achievements of the last century. And why 
should the great Gorres be passed over in silence 
where Wilhelm von Humboldt is repeatedly men- 
tioned? Called the “old lion” even by non-Cath- 
olics, compared by Heine to “the Cathedral of 
Cologne,” this champion of civil liberty, whom the 
reaction drove out of Germany after the publi- 
cation, in 1819, of his famous tractate, ‘‘Deutsch- 
land und die Revolution,’ is one of the great- 
est Germans of the last century. From Gorres 
the American scholar could have found his way 
to Ketteler, who, a member of the German Par- 
liament at Frankfurt in 1848, in the fall of that 
year preached six sermons on the “Great Social 
Questions of Today.” The’ last of which closed 
with the prophetic words: “It depends on our de- 
cision whether latter day generations, whether 
God’s judgment will pronounce over us a blessing 
or a curse. Amen!” ; 

Liberalism sneered at these men, defamed and 
persecuted them. This is, perhaps, not so aston- 
ishing; liberalism, so Ketteler declared, “is alto- 
gether the spiritual child and heir of the absolu- 
tistic monarchy and bureaucracy of the last 
(meaning the eighteenth) century.” The men 
who Lowie refers to so often could hardly feel 
pleased when the Catholic Bishop challenged 
them with the statement: “It is urgently neces- 
sary to attack this mendacious liberalism to de- 
nude it of the false feathers of liberty, will of 
the people, etc., which it uses for a cloak to se- 
duce the people.’”*) These men, the historian 
Janssen, even Déllinger, and Bismarck’s greatest 
opponent, Windthorst, none of whom Professor 
Lowie thought worthy of mention, could have 
added characteristic lines to the “Social Portrait’’ 
of the German people, the absence of which im- 
parts to the picture a blank stare such as that we 
become painfully aware of in marble portraits. 


F. P. KENKEL 


3) From one of Ketteler’s most remarkable books: 
Liberty, Authority, and Church. Discussion about the 
Great Problems of the Present. Mainz, 1862, p. 102. 


Nations do not become united by the mere creation of a United Nations 


Organization. 


It is better to state facts bluntly. There is a deep and, I fear, 


growing cleavage between the East and the West. Nobody but a fool or an 


anarchist wants to see that cleavage widen. 


For, if it widens, a chasm is 


opening before us into which our civilization will fall to destruction. 


CARDINAL GRIFFIN 
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Warder’s Review 


Not Opulence, But Frugality 


HEN, about the year 1200 A.D., capital- 

ism had affected the Church and corrupted 
society, St. Francis, one of the few great reformers 
of all times, espoused poverty and proclaimed her 
Christ’s true bride. He awakened a new spirit 
in high and low; throughout Europe his disciples 
wrought reforms by gentle means. Observance of 
the Divine precept, “Seek you first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all other things will 
be added thereto,’ bore rich fruit. Not alone 
literature and art reflected the rebirth of the spirit; 
it penetrated all spheres of human activity. Pro- 
duction was a social duty and not a matter of pri- 
vate gain. Moreover, inductive sciences experi- 
enced a marvelous growth. 

What is boastingly called the “American stand- 
ard of life’ is the result of a teaching that is any- 
thing but Christian. It is one of the foremost pro- 
moters of modern capitalism, Jean Baptiste Say, 
told his contemporaries that increased wants and 
opulence were economically advantageous, and 
not a few American enterprisers will arise and 
shout Amen, Amen! Towards the very end of the 
chapter on consumption, contained in Say’s ‘‘Trea- 
tise on Political Economy,’ this statement is 
found: 

“Opulent, civilized and industrial nations are greater 
consumers than poor ones, because they are infinitely 
greater producers. They annually, and in some cases 
several times in the course of the year, re-consume their 
productive capacity which is thus continually renovated; 
and consumer productivity represents the greater part of 


their revenues, whether derived from industry, capital, 
or from land.”1) 


Which makes less sense than the feverish ac- 
tivity observed in an ant hill. As Mephistopheles 
said, when the days of Faust were drawing to a 
close, “a sumptuous effort was wasted uselessly.” 
Much of the destitution and misery suffered by the 
masses in the nineteenth century was due to this 
teaching, readily accepted by the bourgeoisie in 
possession of the means of production, with the 
result that mass production and rapid changes are 
characteristics of the economic system which is 
now on its death-bed. Nevertheless, many of our 
people even today believe with Say what he states 
in the following sentences: 


1) Say, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 229. London, 1821. 


“It. is not uncommon to find authors proposing as 
the model for imitation those nations, whose wants are 
few; whereas it is far preferable to have numerous wants. 
along with the power to gratify them. This is the way 
at times to multiply the human species, and to give to 
each a more enlarged existence.” 


The wide-spread fear of over-population and 
social insecurity, as well as the retrogression of 
culture belie the contention that mass production 
and opulence make for true progress. The con- 
trary is true, and history furnishes the proof. In- 
dividuals and people grow great not by indul- 
gence, but by practicing self-restraint and frugal- 
ity. It was a frugal Germany that produced that 
second golden period of its literature, beginning 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and a 
frugal New England which made Boston the 
“American Athens” one hundred years ago, a fact 
Truslow Adams finds difficult to explain. 


Untrustworth y 


NS long before his death, in the spring of 
last year, the late Mr. William Franklin 
Sands replied to our request for occasional com- 
ment on affairs in Washington with a letter from 
which we quote: 

“What impresses one first of all about Mr. Truman 
is that he is truly conscious—as so many of our public 
men are not—of the fact that we are not a unitary na- 
tional Republic, but a federal Union of States. I think 
that is truly important, and I believe that comes from 
his very roots. In the forty-five years in which I have 
known all manner of members of the Roosevelt family, 
I have never known one that had any notion of this 
fact. Consequently, none has ever been deeply im- 
pressed by our Constitution. All have been rulers— 


none has ever had any respect for constitutional gov- 
ernment.” 


This. shrewd observation should give furiously 
to think at the present time. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is dead; but he has left behind a large 
and varied assortment of followers, progressives 
and New Dealers, who are at present lying low 
and waiting for the opportunity to continue what 
would, if successful, prove te be a “revolution 
from the middle.” Let the country suffer recession 
of an economic and financial nature, and progres- 
sivism will at once offer itself and its remedies 
with the promise to lead a bewildered people into 
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the promised land of plenty. Remembering that 

Franklin Roosevelt had done a host of things,” 
as the author of “An Ethical Guide for New 
Dealers’ says, “for which Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson would have been denounced as 
rank socialists,” the New Dealers will, while 
stopping this side of Communism, attempt to sell 
the people State Socialism as the panacea for the 
evils they complain of. 

Henry Wallace was referred to by the New 
York Nation a few years ago “as the man on 
whom liberal hopes for the future are pinned.” 
This was said in connection with a reference to 
an address by him before the American Statistical 
Association, probably during Christmas week of 
1944. The at the time outgoing Vice-President of 
the United States compared the Murray bill with 
similar measures then under discussion in Eng- 
land and Australia. Having emphasized “public 
responsibility for maintaining a high level of gen- 
eral purchasing power,’ Wallace stated blandly, 
the essential idea was “that the Federal Govern- 
ment is ultimately responsible for full employ- 
ment and can discharge its responsibility only by 
planning in advance to synchronize all of its pro- 
grams with the programs of private enterprise so 
that the whole national income will be maintained 
at the full-employment level.’’?) 

Execution of the plan would demand from the 
Government appropriations of huge sums of mon- 
ey annually to fill the gap between planned private 
investment and the volume of public investment 
necessary to create jobs for all. In spite of the 
unsoundness of the plan, the Nation exclaimed: 
“It would be fortunate, indeed, if Wallace were 
to take over the Department of Commerce in the 
new Roosevelt Administration and operate it in 
the light of these policies.” 

The more conservative part of the American 
people have reason at present to remember the 
story of Esau who sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. They have reason to mistrust the New 
Dealers and all their works. Let them remember 
Edgar Kemler’s statement that Franklin Roosevelt 
had, as President, been “bent upon effecting eco- 
nomic reforms by any means at his disposal, in- 
cluding occasional tricks, bad faith and unscrupu- 
lousness.”2) Should we assume the disciples to be 
more honest, nobler than their master? Indeed 


not! 


1) Loe. cit. N. Y. January 5th, 1945, p. 2. 
2) The Deflation of American Ideals. Wash., 1941, 


isp. 129. 
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Our Allies, Strange Bed Fellows 


OME time in July a letter came to the Bureau 

from the Rhineland, in the French zone of 
occupation, franked with a number of postage 
stamps bearing the likeness of the father of revo- 
lutionary communism—Karl Marx! Not long af- 
ter, the Universe, one of England’s Catholic week- 
lies, called attention to this philatelic propaganda. 
“Every week,” so the information runs, “we are 
receiving from Coblenz a small, close-packed 
Catholic newspaper, Kérchlicher Nachrichten- 
dienst. This is a brave effort on an empty stomach , 
—a splendid act of faith in the future. It is hard 
lines on the Catholic staff that all the five stamps 
they have to put on the envelope every week are 
portraits of grim, bearded Karl Marx.” 

A postage stamp is, like the coin bearing the 
picture of Caesar Augustus which Christ made 
use of on a certain occasion recorded in the Gos- 
pels, a proof of power exercised by those who is- 
sue it. It is certainly neither wise nor tactful on 
the part of the French government to impose on 
the people of a predominantly Catholic part of 
Germany a stamp intended to honor a man whose 
views are so utterly inimical to everything they 
hold sacred and dear, as those Marx professed. 
But Stalin and his like must have been greatly 
pleased by the sheet of Karl Marx stamps received 
as a gift from the French Government for Rus- 
sia’s postal museum. Washington would have 
felt embarrassed, had it been asked to explain the 
action of its ally, to glorify the man whose doc- 
trines and disciples we have declared anathema. 

Politics makes strange bed fellows. Here we 
are supporting France to prevent Marianne from 
turning red while she engages in a piece of propa- 
ganda diametrically opposed to the present trend 
of public opinion in our country. Across the 
straits of Dover, there is another ally engaged in 
fostering a policy greatly at variance with ten- 
dencies and policies prevailing among us. For 
the time being we will refer only to the “harm- 
lessly named but ominously purposed” Supplies 
and Services (Extended Purpose) Act which, as 
Mtr. Churchill declared in the House of Commons, 
would make possible ‘‘serfdom in time of peace.” 
The measure may indeed turn out to be another 
approach to the servile state. Lord Kershaw, a 
Labor Peer, remarked in the House of Lords, 
while the measure was being debated, “the Gov- 
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ernment should control and ‘direct labor in the 
fullest possible sense.” He argued that “there is 
a good deal of humbug talked about the freedom 
of the individual.” 

Little wonder a member of the opposition 
should have declared on the same occasion that if 
the Cabinet did not know how long they intended 
to use the powers given them in the Bill, “‘the 
more extreme section of their supporters know 
perfectly well what use they mean to make of 
them. They mean to use them, so far as they are 
able, to destroy Parliamentary democracy, and to 
substitute, in effect, something in the nature of a 
dictatorship, or, at any rate, to push the leaders 
of their Party just about as far as they can along 
that road.”—And that may turn out to be a good 
stretch! 

Mirabeau did not think his successors would 
be Robespierre and Marat. A snowball set in mo- 
tion on the mountain side may rush into the valley 
an avalanche, carrying with it death and destruc- 
tion. Those who will live to experience the re- 
sults of all this experimenting are bound to re- 
alize that the reformation of society frequently 
leads to disappointment. 


Inexcusable 


T IS in the “Merchant of Venice” the world’s 
greatest dramatist expresses this thought: 


“Good sentences and well pronounced, 
They would be better if well followed.” 


Had Rabbi Abraham Feinberg followed this 
precept in the address delivered over station 
CREV, Toronto, in behalf of the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation, we would 
not disagree with him regarding anything he said 
on that occasion. Unfortunately, the speaker en- 
tirely disregarded his own good words: ‘To heal 
humanity of its physical diseases, we must rid 
ourselves of spiritual diseases—hatred and preju- 
dice and unkindness.” ; 

Entirely forgetful of this “good sentence” Rab- 
bi Feinberg expressed an opinion as inexcusable 
at this day as it was inappropriate to the occasion. 
While the late Professor John Fisk years ago 
spoke of “all the work big with promises of the 
future that went on in those centuries which mod- 
ern writers in their ignorance used once to set 
apart and stigmatize as the Dark Ages,” the 
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Toronto speaker blandly referred to the Middle 
Ages as the Epoch, 

“when the superstitious hords in Europe Jooked to’ 
charms and church relics and amulets and images for - 
their relief from plague and pain.” 

It is true, medicine was in a primitive condi- , 
tion in those days. Moreover, Jewish physicians 
who had contact with the culture of the Saracens 
in Arabia and Spain, promoted medical science. 
On the other hand it is by no means true that the — 
Middle Ages were steeped in ignorance and supet- — 
stition. An age which brought forth the culture | 
characteristic of the 13th and 14th centuries, after 
the civilization of Greece and Rome had been de- 
stroyed almost, does not, certainly, deserve to be 
stigmatized as it was in the Canadian broadcast, 
which has, unfortunately, found its way into Car- 
rent Religious Thought, a periodical published in 
our country. 

If Rabbi Feinberg’s view were true, the late 
Professor John Fisk could not have said: “It is 
hard to find words to express the debt of gratti- 
tude which modern civilization owes to the Roman 
Catholic Church.” It is hardly possible, moreover, 
that an age should deserve to be called “ignorant” 
and “dark” to which apply Prince Kropotkin’s 
opinion: “It is significant that of all arts architec- 
ture—which before all else is a social art—reached 
greatest perfection” (in the medieval communes). 
To be what she was, art had to originate in an 
eminently social life. The very thing recent gen- 
erations have not been able to produce. 

And as to medicine, we could quote eminent 
scientists who do justice to their predecessors of 
medieval days. T. C. Albutt, Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Cambridge, to quote an authority, 
speaks of William Salicet as being “eminent 
among the great Italian physicians of the latter 
half of the thirteenth century ...,” while Gurlt, 
the author of a history of surgery published at 
Berlin, expresses regret that the lack of space pre- 
vented him from dealing as fully as he would 
wish fo with these old-time masters of surgery, 
who did so much to lay the foundation of mod- 
ern surgical science. 

Rabbi Feinberg did not act wisely when he 
wove into his address a statement which is fla- 
vored with the hate the defamers of the Church, 
such as Voltaire who scurriously aspersed even 
the memory of Joan of Arc, were guilty of. His 
words certainly do not make for better under- 


‘standing among men or true toleration. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


ASS is not a dead thing, made, fin- 
ished and thenceforward unchanging: it is 
a life, and life is movement. Society has its struc- 
ture, its laws; but these are only one aspect of it. 
On the other side, there is the constant change of 
circumstance: new discoveries, new powers, new 
Opportunities, produce new need of adjustment; 
so that the mind and temperament of man in so- 
ciety 1s never still. And therefore, when we leave 
the realm of what is called natural law—the pat 
tern of life itself{—and come down to positive 
human laws and conventions, there is always a 
tension between the existing order and its need 
of renewal. 


GERALD VANN, O.P.?) 


It is from the men of mediocre mind that the 
main resistence to Catholic Action comes in our 
day, the men who fear any upheaval of the status 
quo lest it disturb their nicely calculated bank- 
balance, the men who “without sneering teach the 
rest to sneer,’ who cling to the gilded mediocrity 
of the cunning and cautious, hating everything 
that wears the marks of generous enthusiasm. ‘‘At 
the present hour no one has a right to take refuge 
in mediocrity,” said Pope Pius XI. But millions 
are doing so, and there are many Catholics among 
them. Victory will lie, as it has always lain, with 
the men of intensity. Regnum coelorum vim 
patitur .... Gewohnheit, Parteilicheit, Eigennutz, 
Eigensucht, eitle Ehre, Wollust und Tragheit 


‘machen uns Sklaven jedes Unrechts,” said our 


wise Herder, and these are precisely the vices of 
mediocre men .... 
LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin 


Joseph Kalmer’s article “You Have Bought 
A Bedside Lamp” in The Port of Spain Gazette 
made me think how illogical we are in this age. 
The burden of the article is that scientific progress 
is dependent to a great extent on the recognition 
of unchanging standards of measurement, and 
gives a description of the almost infinite pains that 
have been taken to insure that a standard of men- 
suration would be found to make possible an ac- 
curacy to the one fifty thousandth part of an inch. 
Contemporaneous with this recognition in the sci- 


1) The Heart of Man. Longmans, Green. N. Y. 1946, 
De Lal. 


entific world has been the growth of the error of 
relativism in morals. 

What an utter chaos would result in industry 
if every man were to have his own standards of 
measure, weight, and capacity! And yet the very 
ones who would regard such a thing as a heresy 
cutting away the foundations of scientific prog- 
ress are most often the protagonists for the right 
of each individual to decide for himself what is 
right and what is wrong. 

Catholic News 
Port of Spain 


One of the current topics upon which historians 
profess some authority is that of international re- 
lations. That Catholics appear sometimes as self- 
ish nationalists on some public forums implies a 
shortsightedness that is not Christian. In the 
long run the defenders of international order and 
peace must be those who believe in the Christian 
destiny and equality of all men. Eventually the 
only isolationists are those pragmatists in history 
who deny the spiritual and supernatural character 
and destiny of man and who seek to build a new 
material civilization excluding other peoples and 
older civilizations. The shifting of attitude of 
some contemporary Amercan historians since the 
war has a basis in their philosophy of history. 


The Catholic Historical Review) 


The American Labor party was an outgrowth 
of an apparatus devised by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Sidney Hillman, David Dubinsky, Jim Farley and 
John L. Lewis to assure Roosevelt the New York 
State vote. It was captured by the Communists, 
who used it as an infiltration mechanism into the 
Democratic and Republican parties. For a decade 
it held the balance of political power in New 
York State, but was ultimately defeated by Tom 
Dewey, and is now a negligible adjunct of the 
Communist party. The Liberal party has devel- 
oped only local strength .... 

The Wallace third party is made up of the 
curious amalgam of center-to-left groups that 
formed one side of Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
foundation. This included, under Roosevelt, and 
includes now, under Wallace, not only the Com- 
munist party, but the left wing fellow traveler 


1) April, 1947; “Notes and Comments,” p. 91. 
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and affiliates of Communism, who serve Soviet 
Russia either ideologically or sentimentally. If 
Henry Wallace can succeed in rebuilding this 
amalgam, which fell apart on Roosevelt’s death, 
he ought to have a voting following of about 
5,000,000 citizens. This is a more potent strength 
than either Theodore Roosevelt or Robert La 
Follette had as a starting point. Beyond doubt, if 
Wallace goes through with his third party plans, 
Mr. Truman will be defeated, no matter which 
Republican is chosen to run against him. 
GrorcE E. SOKOLSKyY?) 


Because we agree that democracy cannot func- 
tion unless the newspaper readers are well in- 
formed and responsibly advised on _ public 
events, we are alarmed when private enterprise, 
very naturally, concentrates rather on selling us 
the entertainment for which we are all willing to 
pay, than on providing the serious political edu- 
cation which only interests some of us some of 
the time. Every now and again, when we dis- 
cover how unfit we are as citizens to cope with the 
complex dangers around us, we rouse ourselves, 
conscience-stricken, to blame the Press Barons who 
have made vast fortunes and acquired an incalcu- 
lable influence by selling us what we want—or, 
rather, what, by good salesmanship, we can most 
readily be induced to buy. A thoughtful minority 
prefer to form their political judgments on in- 
formation and comment provided in one or other 
of the less commercialized daily or weekly papers; 
but the mass of citizens, even while they declare 
that they “do not believe a word they read,” in 
fact accept as their working map of the world the 
crudely dramatized picture of events that finds its 
place in the newspapers side by side with the mur- 
dered maidens, divorced duchesses, and the betting 
and sporting news. 

We have deliberately left the job of political 
education to be a by-product of the business of 
news-selling. 


The New Statesman 


While there are no objections, from the point 
of Christian teaching, to the introduction or ex- 
tension of public ownership of utilities, “the wider 
distribution of property, which is a condition of 
deproletarisation,” Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, stated in this year’s Lenten Pastoral, “‘is 
checked rather than promoted by the growth of 
State ownership.” 


a) From his column: “Wallace Revenge Party Wor- 
ries Truman.” 
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Fragments 


HE scarcity of comic writing in the last thirty _ 

years or so, remarks U. S. Pritchett, a well 
known British publicist, is often remarked. It has 
vanished (some will say) with our happiness. It 
has gone with sanity and civilization. The comic _ 
writer, who is above all a man of sense, has no 
place in our world. 


Looking back to the various conferences of the 
“Big Three,” “Big Four” or “Big” Five, “the 
Catholic Times, of London, remarks: How silly 
their declarations sound in the light of subsequent 
events. Take for instance Teheran. ‘““And as to 
peace—we are sure that our concord will win an 
enduring peace.” Well maybe concord would, if | 
only there weré concord. . 


Said by Fr. Gillis, noted publicist, to the dele- 
gates of the Catholic Press Association of the 
United States: “We are journalists, that is to say 
not merely observers, but recorders, commentators, 
interpreters, of what goes on. That’s true, but 
that’s the lesser part of it. What we really hope 
to be (perhaps we flatter ourselves) is in some 
small measure directors of human ,affairs.” The 
question is: For better or worse? 


“T think you will agree,” writes one of our 
contributors, “that some men say more than they 
mean from sheer force of meaning it, and of 
these Marx was one. And it does seem as if his 
theories entangled him at times and led him down 
labyrinths of thought, and none there was to give 
him an Ariadne Thread to find his way out again. 
Woe to the world because of theories divorced 
from life. The philosopher, and above all the 
sociologist should write, like the artist, ‘with his 
eye on the object.’ This Marx, who gloried in his 
objectivity, never seems to have done.” - 


“It is the duty and the right of parents to pro- 
vide their children with a Christian education. 
Particularly and before all of the father, the bear- 
et of the patria potestas.” Thus a noted theolo- 
gian, Dr. John Baptist Sagmiiller in the third edi- 
tion of his “Handbook of Church Law.”  Indi- 
vidualism, egalitarianism, feminism and capital- 
ism working hand in hand have almost destroyed 
the father’s authority. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Called to be Ambassadors of Christ 


BAT no other time in the history of the church 

have Popes, Bishops and the Clergy so in- 
sistently implored and admonished the laity as 
in our days “‘to become truly ambassadors of 


Christ.” Quite recently Fr. Martin Scott, ol B. 


whose writings of an apologetical nature are de- 
servedly well-known, speaking to the readers of 
Information, declared: 

“The Catholic layman needs to realize that he 
is facing a world that believes not in Revelation 
but rather in downright paganism. Hence he 
should be prepared to meet this state of mind. It 
calls for sound Catholic instruction and the zeal 
to impart to others the saving truths of Christ, 
the Light of the World. To us, as to His imme- 
diate followers, Christ declared, “You are the 
Light of the world.’ (Matt. v.14.) It is a won- 
derful honor to be associated with the Son of God 
in His mission to mankind. This honor is within 
the reach of every Catholic layman who will de- 
vote some of his time to a practical knowledge 
of his faith and how best to impart it to others.” 

An English priest, Fr. John Joseph Garvin, 
D.D., while he demands laymen should acquire 
the knowledge the mission in which they should 
engage demands of them, emphasizes also the 
power an organized minority of well instructed 
men is capable of exercising. “You will grant,” 
he said to an audience of some twelve hundred 
Catholic young men, “that the opposition is re- 
fined, and they are many and we are few. But we 
should be proud to be among the few and not 
among the vast masses of sheep that are swallow- 
ing the dope so generously handed out by so many 
modern States.” But, so Dr. Garvin reminded his 
audience, a minority can not make its influence 
felt if it is not organized. On the other hand, “a 
compact minority, well knit, flexible, with wisdom 
in its leaders and discipline in its ranks, with a 
uniform plan and a high aim can overcome any 
number of shapeless drifting majorities.” And 
with the Catholic Young Men’s Society in mind, 
the speaker said, “It exists to embody and train 
you. ‘The resistance movements in the various 
European countries during the war were moulded 


_ in that way, and were always a minority. The: GY. 


‘MS is such a movement, and aims to change yout 


Procedure 


Action 


minority complex into a power complex on behalf 
of the Faith.” 

But, insisted Fr. Garvin, Catholic men must 
know their Faith. “Countless souls are lost to the 
Church and countless adherents to your movement 
because so many know only a caricature of their 
Faith and because many of those who know their 
Faith keep it locked up like a museum piece .. .” 

Another part of the address is particularly ap- 
plicable to our Central Verein. Fr. Garvin said: 

“You have an organization simple, understand- 
able and matured by time and trial.” 

“You have a plan of action.” 

“You have the wise guidance of the Hierarchy 
of the land.” 

“You have behind you the prayers of millions, 
the example of the martyrs, the suffering sup- 
plications of members now dead, the prayers of 
the saints, the ever-interceding hands of the Moth- 
er of God, the powerhouse of Calvary, and the 
illimitable activity of God.” 

“What's to stop you conquering (spiritually) 
the country?” 

“Only one thing—your individual selves. None 
of the forces behind you will fail. But you are the 
spearhead. You know that the most muscular 
man in Christendom cannot push a_ bayonet 
through a sack if the bayonet is made of jelly.” 

“If you fail, you can only fail of yourselves.” 

It behooves the Catholic layman, accordingly, 
to use the words of Fr. Scott, S.J., to equip him- 
self with the armor of faith,—and to invoke, be- 
sides, divine grace on his efforts to bring the 
light of truth into the mind and heart of his fel- 
low man. “In this way the Catholic layman has 
a truly religious vocation and career. In this way 
the Catholic layman may become, like St. Paul, an 
ambassador of Christ. (2 Cor. v. 20.)” 

We have here a subject that offers itself for 
discussion to every group of men affiliated with 
the CV. Ranting at Communism will prove futile 
in the end if we fail to accomplish a reformation 
of institutions and morals. This reformation can- 
not, however, be achieved by men lacking vigor 
and zeal. Both must rise from and be sustained by 
faith, which needs to be cultivated in order that 
it may not become barren. To do so is every man’s 
obligation. 
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October Prayer Intention 


Abandoned Children 


NE of the fearful aftermaths of the great 

war, especially in European countries, was 
the large number of children made houseless and 
homeless by the long-drawn-out calamity. Rus- 
sia, it seems, suffered especially from this deplor- 
able misery. In that country was born a new 
word to be applied specifically to the great army 
of parentless children who roamed through the 
streets of the cities and menaced the safety of the 
countryside. These poor unfortunates were spo- 
ken of as the Bezbozhniki, those without God. It 
is horrible for us to consider that these children 
were without father and mother, without shelter 
and home, but that they should also be without 
God is too horrible to contemplate. But yet it is 
quite natural that a child brought up without any 
home training whatsoever should soon fall into 
the army of those who know nothing beyond the 
things of sense and time. 

Yet we need not look to Europe to find large 
groups of homeless and abandoned children. A 
few months ago we received a letter from a 
Franciscan Sister who was teaching catechism to 
the inmates of a State Asylum in one of our south- 
ern cities. She wrote that the.“‘only crime of 
which some of these poor unfortunates were guilty 
was that they had been abandoned by their par- 
ents, and so the State was obliged to offer them 
shelter in an institution with children who had al- 
ready become delinquent.” Surely here is a prob- 
lem for our social workers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we cannot do much about it until we change 
those conditions which are ultimately responsible 
for the existence of such homeless waifs in. so 
many communities. 

Now what is the ultimate cause of this social 
evil which is one of the outstanding plagues of 
modern society? We have already given a partial 
answer to this question in a former article in these 
columns, in the July-August issue of Social Justice 
Review. We discussed there “The Root of Social 
Evils,” pointing out that the head and well-spring 
of much social misery lies in the abandonment or 
the laws of God, and in the moral perversities of 
sinful men. Thinking men have come to the same 
conclusion as was pointed out in the afore- 
mentioned article. Some years ago the writer dis- 
cussed the world situation with a well-known 
South American diplomat, an excellent Catholic. 
He uttered a striking phrase, full of significance. 
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He said: “Padre, la humanidad esta enferma.” 
(Father, humanity is sick.) | 
Yes, the moral obliquity of humanity has 
brought on this great social plague—hosts of chil- 
dren abandoned to the wilds of temptation be- 

cause there is no parental restraining hand. 

That great social Pontiff, Leo XIII, while 
Archbishop of Perugia, had become aware of the 
existence of this sad social problem. He bent all 
his efforts to provide suitable institutions for such 
poor children, where zealous Christian teachers 
could perform the important office of a protect- 
ing father and a benevolent mother. 

It is true that the existence of abandoned chil- 


dren is a social problem recognized by all of our 


Catholic social workers. Yet the individual 
worker, or evén a zealous group of Catholic lay 
men and women, cannot do very much to allevi- 
ate the situation, without concerted action to go 
to the very roots of the evil. This implies nothing 
else than a reconstruction of society on a Christian 
basis and on the laws of morality taught for cen- 
turies by the Church of Christ. ~All we can do 
now is to practice what German sociologists call 
soziale Kleinarheit. We can rescue from more 
grievous dangers and more insidious pitfalls in- 
dividual boys and girls deprived of father and 
mother, and home and shelter, and place them 
where their moral status and their rights as chil- 
dren of God are respected. 

In the Gospel for the fourteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, we read of Christ, the Miracle-worker, 
who cleansed the ten lepers. That Divine Physi- 
cian is still with us. Appeal to him, and social 
service performed in His name for the little ones 
will produce splendid fruit. Christ said: “Let the 
little ones come to me, and forbid them not.” 
Those who rescue abandoned children from the 
evils of the great cities, from the influences of 
commercialized vice and from the hideous pitfalls 
strewn all about them, are doing a Christ-like 
work. They are social workers in the real sense 
of the term. By helping these abandoned chil- 
dren and offering to them a helping hand they are 
following in the foot-steps of Christ, the lover ot 
children, and are at the same time discharging a 
duty of the utmost importance to the whole social 
body. 

In the light of these reflections, we see how 
timely is the October Intention of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. The Sovereign Pontiff wants us 
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to pray for “Abandoned Children.” But no doubt 
he wants us to go further. He desires us to pray 
and labor that this dreadful plague-spot in mod- 
ern society be removed by the restoration of the 
Christian family to its pristine dignity and honor. 
When the Catholic family is again functioning as 


The Demand of the Hour 


| A Bishop Speaks to the CV 


See generous in his praise of the 
Central Verein, Most Rev. James A. Griffin 
emphasized not merely the endeavors and accom- 
plishments of the organization in the past, in the 
sermon preached by his Excellency in his Cathe- 
dral on the occasion of this year’s convention of 
the Cath. Union of Illinois, but also admonished 
officers and members to mark well the demand of 
the hour for Catholic leadership and action. Hav- 
ing stressed the obligation of American Catholics 
to develop lay leaders, auxiliaries to the clergy, 
in order that they may be able to meet the oppor- 
tunities to accomplish the mission to which the 
Popes have called the laity, Bishop Griffin con- 
tinued: 

“Keep in mind this distinction: First, the lay leader 
(as distinct from the leading layman) must be spiritu- 
ally minded, supernaturally orientated and generally 
holy, with qualities of intelligence, enterprise, tenacity, 


honesty, but primarily sanctity—life of grace in fullness 
required. 

“No one is a good soldier of Christ, unless he has the 
spirit of Christ and sanctifies himself, and has knowl- 
edge of Christ united with faith, prayer and sacraments. 
He must receive specialized training, and learn through 
the practice of strict discipline how to coordinate his 
efforts with general commands, to win battles for Christ 
and prosecute successful campaign.... 

“Our task is to bring God back to political, social, 
family, educational and economic life. We must stop 
treating Him as a stranger in things of vital concern to 
man. 
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it ought to function in this materialistic age, the 
army of abandoned children will be reduced and 


thousands of young lives will be better prepared 
to serve their God and their country. 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


“In our social programs, we are advised by the Holy 
Father to invite, under the leadership of Catholics, the 
cooperation of all who accept the Sovereignty of God 
and supremacy of the moral law. This cooperation is 
never to lead to the confusion of religious truth or, in 
your case, to weaken the unique position of the Central 
Verein as official witness of Christ. It is not, however, 
to be a mere ‘protest organization’ even though at 
times there are flagrant abuses. We are to be construc- 
tive and build up, not merely tear down. 

“The laity generally and Central Verein are particu- 
larly invited to participate in the responsibility of ex- 
tending the Kingdom of Christ. As an organization, 
you have been Apostolic, meaning endowed with zeal 
and enthusiasm. You should have specialized functions 
for your leaders and a broad base of membership to 
give strength and solidity to your organization. 

“Permit me to offer public and heart-felt thanks to 
all who have served the Church. Many of your mem- 
bers pioneered in Catholic Action. I am grateful to them 
for the vision, energy and Christian spirit and I tura 
to Almighty God to ask His blessing upon their efforts. 
‘Unless God builds the house ... Unless God guards 
the city, you labor in vain.’ 

“I am confident you will respond in the words of 
the Arch-angel ‘If God be with us, who can be against 
us’—'God wills it.” ” 


Throughout the sermon the Bishop of Spring- 
field, Ill., amplified the thought, to which he had 
given expression in the beginning of his discourse: 
“The object of this convention is to assess your 
strength and weakness, and to ascertain your 
stand on public issues, and to blueprint a sound 
plan of action for the future of your organization 
—Sentire Cum Ecclesia. 


Part of the statement from the address by the 
late Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C., President of 
the University of Notre Dame, delivered on the 
occasion of the Special Convocation, held for the 
purpose of conferring the Degree, Doctor of 
Laws, honoris causa, on Fleet Admiral Chester 
William Nimitz, U.S.N., is worthy of being made 
a precept: 

“Do you remember, Admiral, a conversation that 
we had while you were here? You were on your 
way to a meeting of the Association of American 
Universities to stress the value of mathematics as 


a mental discipline in a college curriculum. I ex- 
pressed the opinion that other things are more 
essential. You agreed that the liberal arts are the 
basic training for leadership. It is dangerous to 
neglect the education of the whole man. Science 
and engineering are important in time of war, but 
unless these studies are implemented with reli- 
gion, philosophy, and the languages, we develop 
mechanics, not leaders. Automatons, not men. 
I have said before, and I say now, that the ulti- 
mate strength of a nation, like the strength of an 
individual, lies in the things of the spirit.” 
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A Neglected Field 


Franklin’s Observations on Lead 
Poisoning 


Wt are poorly informed regarding the knowl- 
edge of occupational diseases physicians of 
former times may have possessed. Many of them 
keen observers of the symptoms their patients pre- 
sented to them, they cannot have remained entirely 
ignorant of the effects certain substances and ma- 
terials handled by workingmen exercised on their 
environment and their health. It appears, how- 
ever, that it was left to the Neapolitan physician 
Ramazini to publish the first book on occupational 
medicine, towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was industrialism obliged medical science 
to grant serious attention to the influence certain 
occupations and the handling of deliterious sub- 
stances had on the workers, because the danger 
increased together with the application of tech- 
nology and chemistry to industry. Unfortunately, 
prevention did not always keep pace with the ex- 
tension of knowledge on the subject, because em- 
ployers were slow to protect the workers’ health 
while these, on their part, not infrequently proved 
unwilling to observe the safety methods developed 
by scientists. 

In his essay on Benjamin Franklin, the late 
Prof. Becker emphasizes the extent and breadth 
of the interests of that remarkable early American. 
A letter addressed by Franklin to a friend on the 
effect of lead upon the human body, written in 
1786, illustrates Becker’s assertion. We came 
across the remarkable document in The American 
Museum or Universal Magazine, for May, 1790, 
when Franklin’s death had caused the editor to 
publish a number of letters written by this dis- 
tinguished American. His observations on the 
dangers which threaten those who handle lead, or 
are otherwise exposed to its poisonous qualities, 
illustrate in interesting manner the extension in 
former times of knowledge acquired empirically. 

Philadelphia, July 31, 1786. 
Dear Friend, 

I recollect, that when I had the great pleasure 
of seeing you at Southampton, now a twelve- 
month since, we had some conversation on the bad 
effects of lead taken inwardly; and that at your 
request I promised to send you in writing a par- 
ticular account of several facts I then mentioned 
to you, of which you thought some good use might 
be made. I now sit down to fulfill that promise. 

The first thing I remember of this kind, was 
a general discourse in Boston, when I was a boy, 
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of a complaint from North Carolina, against New | 
England rum, that it poisoned their people, giving 
them the dry-belly-ache, with a loss of the use of ~ 
their limbs. The distilleries being examined on the 
occasion, it was found, that several of them used 
leaden still-heads and worms: and the physicians 
were of opinion that the mischief was occasioned 
by that use of lead. The legislature of Massachu- 
setts thereupon passed an act, prohibiting under 
severe penalties, the use of such still-heads and 
worms thereafter. 

In 1724, being in London, I went to work in 
the printing house, of Mr. Palmer, Bartholomew- 
close, as a compositor. I tnere found a practice 
I had never seen before, of drying a case of types, 
(which are wet in distribution) by placing it slop- 
ing before the fire. 1 found this had the addi- 
tional advantage, (when the types were not only 
dried but heated) of being comfortable to the 
hands working over them in cold weather. I there- 
fore sometimes heated my case when the types did 
not want drying. But an old workman observing 
it, advised me not to do so; telling me, I might 
lose the use of my hands by it, as two of our 
companions had nearly done, one of whom, who 
used to earn his guinea, a week, could not then 
make more than ten shillings; and the other, who 
had the dangles, but seven and sixpence. This, 
with a kind of obscure pain, that I had sometimes 
felt, as it were in the bones of my hand, when 
working over the types made very hot, induced me 
to omit the practice. But talking afterwards with 
Mr. James, a letter-founder in the same close, and 
asking him, if his people, who worked over the 
little furnaces of melted metal, were not subject 
to that disorder—he made light of my danger 
from the effluvia; but ascribed it to particles of 
the metal, swallowed with their food, by slovenly 
workmen, who went to their meals, after handling 
the metal, without well washing their fingers, so 
that some of the metalline particles were taken off 
their bread and eaten with it. This appeared to 
have some reason in it. But the pain I had ex- 
perienced, made me still afraid of those effluvia. 

Being in Derbyshire, at some of the furnaces, 
for smelting of lead ore, I was told, that the 
smoke of those furnaces was pernicious to neigh- 
boring grass and other vegetables: but I do not 
recollect to have heard any thing of the effect of 
such vegetables, eaten by animals. It may be well 
to make the enquiry. 

In America, I have often observed, that on the 
roofs of our shingled houses, where moss is apt 
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to gtow, in northern exposures, if there be any 
thing on the roof painted with white lead—such 
as balusters, or frames of dormant windows, etc., 
there is constantly a streak on the shingles, from 
such paint down to the eaves, on which no moss 
will grow; but the wood remains constantly clean 
and free from it. We seldom drink rain water 
that falls on our houses; and if we did, perhaps 
the small quantity of lead descending from such 
paint, might not be sufficient to produce any sen- 
sible ill effect on our bodies. But I have been told 
of a cafe in Europe, I forget the place, where a 
whole family was affected with what we call the 
dry-belly-ache, or colica pictorum, by drinking 
rainwater. It was a county seat, which, being situ- 
ated too high to have the advantage of a well, 
was supplied with water from a tank which re- 
ceived the water from the leaded roofs. This had 
been drunk several years without mischief, but 
some young trees, planted near the house, growing 
up above the roof, and shedding their leaves upon 
it, it was supposed that an acid in those leaves, 
had corroded the lead they covered, and furnished 
the water of that year with its baneful particles 
and qualities. | 

When I was in Paris, with Sir John Pringle, in 
1767, he visited La charite—an hospital particu- 
larly famous for the cure of that malady; and 
brought from thence a pamphlet, containing a list 


Soil and Life 


New Appreciation of the Land 


ODAY agricultural problems occupy the 

foreground in every country. The atrocious 
tragedy of the European war brought into full 
evidence the fundamental value of land and its 
nutritive capacity. Never as in the present diffi- 
culties has the terrible eloquence of facts written 
such an imposing defence of the importance of 
land for the life of the people. Nearly two cen- 
turies ago Antonio Genovesi (1712-1769) pre 
claimed the land to be “the first basis and sup- 
port of mankind,” but this pronouncement is now 
made with universal consent. 

This statement is one of the excerpts from 
Angelo Mauri’s treatise on the “Development of 
Agriculture in Europe Prior to 1925,” published 
in Agricultural History. The writer believes how- 
ever that “the fervor of action shown by states- 
men is not matched with adequate study by men 
of science.” It is rather, he writes, “only the em- 

-piricism of the so-called men of action (realiz- 
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of the names of persons, specifying their profes- 
sions or trades, who had been cured there. I had 
the curiosity to examine that list, and found that 
all the patients were of trades that some way of 
other use or work in lead; such as plumbers, gla- 
ziers, painters, etc., excepting only two kindsy 
stone-cutters and soldiers. In them, I could not 
reconcile to my notion that lead was the cause of 
that disorder. But on my mentioning this difficul- 
ty to a physician of that hospital, he informed me 
that the stone-cutters are continually using melted 
lead to fix the ends of iron balustrades in stone; 
and that the soldiers had been employed by pain- 
ters as labourers in grinding of colours. 

This, my dear friends, is all I can at present 
recollect on the subject. You will see by it, that the 
opinion of this mischievous effect from lead, is at 
least above sixty years old; and you will observe, 
with concern, how long a useful truth may be 
known, and exist, before it is generally received 
and practised on. 

I am, ever, you’s most affectionately. 

B. FRANKLIN?) 

The closing words of this remarkable commu- 
nication point to an observation which is true to- 
day: A good deal of knowledge still travels by 
stage coach. We dare say, ‘numerous cases of 
lead poisoning” are even now contracted quite as 
ignorantly as two hundred years ago. 


zator’) at the helm,” who are, let us add, all too 
often also opportunists. 

Mauri knows of only two exceptions to “this 
slow reawakening of doctrinal discussion, Ger- 
many and Austria, united in a natural and tradi- 
tional scientific Anschluss which political disa- 
greements do not arrest or infringe upon.” These 
countries have contributed, the writer continues, 
“an abundance of single treatises and the various 
handbooks and Grundrisse as well as the more 
outstanding volumes by Skalweit and Schallern- 
Schrattenhofer, together with Michael Hainisch’s 
work on rural exodus and agrarian reform.” The 
other exception Mauri finds in our own country: 
Where, as he writes, “together with the advancing 
scientific adolescence of our discipline as evi- 
denced in the new work of the economists, there 
is a rapidly growing new sister discipline, rural 
sociology.) 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. 7, 1790, pp. 263 and 264. 
2) Loe. cit., July 1947, p. 175-177. 
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Catholic Social Action 


pe American Labor Delegation which had 
been attending the International Labor Or- 
ganization Bureau at Geneva visited Rome and 
had an audience with the Holy Father. The Pope, 
speaking to them, outlined the conditions which 
he considered essential to any charter of any La- 
bor Organization. These were: 

(1) Respect for the human person. 

(2) Acknowledgment of the solidarity of all peoples 

forming the human family and 
(3) The placing of the common good above personal 
ain. 

The Pops told the delegates that he realized the ar- 
duous nature of their task, and said that it was a noble 
work. 


sou official statement by the Catholic Bishops 

of Australia on the urgent problem of indus- 
trial disorder and the necessity for social harmony 
was issued on Social Justice Sunday, observed 
throughout the Commonwealth on September 7. 
The title of the statement is: “Peace in Industry.” 
The declaration was signed by eleven members of 
the Hierarchy, headed by Cardinal Gilroy, Arch- 
bishop of Sydney. 

Social Justice Sunday was instituted in 1940. Each 
year since then a statetment applying Catholic social 
principles to Australian conditions has been issued at 
all Catholic churches throughout the nation and made 
the subject of special sermons and addresses. 


BEERS are now 8,000 Young Christian Work- 
ers in Costa Rica and 15,000 in Argentina. 
Osservatore Romano, Vatican City daily, states in 
commenting on the consistent growth of the 
movement in Latin-American countries. 

In Costa Rica the Y.C.W. operate a press service, an 
employment office, several libraries and a welfare center 
for the sick, the paper says, noting at the same time that 
the movement’s membership in that country represents 
more than one per cent of the total population. In 
Argentina the group operates an information service, 
a printing house, a library and a semi-monthly news- 
paper, it adds. 


A tae Irish Christian Social League, recently es- 
tablished at a meeting of workers of Rathan- 
gan district, declares that it will be governed by 
the principles outlined by Papal Encyclicals and 
Decrees dealing with Christian social principles. 
It aims to prevent the functioning here of any or- 
ganization fostering international socialism, Communism 
or anti-Christian teachings; to establish an all-Ireland 
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Christian Labor Day on May 15 each year; to require 
from candidates for public positions an undertaking to 
abstain from anti-Christian activities; to set up Chris- 
tian social centers in every parish to educate the work- 
ers; to get labor organizations to affiliate with the 
League; and to set up a new central controlling body. 


Emigration 


PASTORAL issued by Joannes Cardinal De 

Jong, Archbishop of Utrecht, together with 
two other bishops of Holland, has to do in large 
part with emigration, a problem that has plagued 
governments ancient and modern. 


For the Netherlands, the Pastoral points out, emigra- 
tion has become an urgent problem with its increasing 
population. ‘Tens of thousands of young farmers and 
gardeners,” the Bishops state, ‘‘can no longer find a 
plot of land to ‘start a farm or business and to found 
a family. If these people go into industry, this may 
have serious undesirable consequences. Because they 
lack sufficient knowledge of other trades they run the 
heavy risk of joining the ranks of unskilled labor and 
of becoming demoralized. Even if industrialization 
were to be further advanced the entire annual surplus 
population of this country could aever be given adequate 
employment in industry. Emigration is, therefore, the 
only possible solution.” 


Negro Amalgamation 


Nee and Negro-philes occasionally claim 

for octoroons and similar light-colored indi- 
viduals of mixed race the ability to pass unnoticed 
into a white environment and to amalgamate with 
the people composing it. According to Mr. John 
H. Burma, who contributed to the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology an article on the “Measurement 
of Negro ‘Passing’, not as many Negroes as is 
commonly supposed pass permanently from the 
Negro group into the white population. Various 
estimates have been made in the past, mostly of a 
non-scientific or pseudo-scientific opinion and 
guesswork. The higher the estimate, the better 
the story, and few of us can resist a good story. 
The older and popular methods of estimating the 
number of Negroes who pass over into the white 
group are no longer to be credited. 

There is considerable misconception concerning the 
nature of “‘passing” which now has been discovered to 
be more of a temporary and opportunistic nature than 
of a permanent and complete transfer. There really 
are no scientifically accurate counts, and, therefore, the 
lower estimates of the “passing over’ from the black 
to the white group are probably the more reliable figures. 
Those Negroes who succeed in carefully severing every 


Previous tie with the past are in the very few. 
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Effect of Inflation 


BA SORMER mayor of Baltimore, Howard W. 
Jackson, himself a business man, has com- 
plained to the Editor of Business Week about 
newspaper headlines such as these: ‘1947 Sales 
(at the Chicago Furniture Show) at Record 
High.” “I get tired,” he writes, “of reading 
about increased sales in department stores and 
other lines of business, which are misleading to 
the public. Increased sales are largely due to in- 
creased prices. There is—so far as I know—no 
increase in volume. Automobiles and many other 
things are being priced off the market. 
“Forty years ago I bought linen collars at two for 
a quarter—$1.25 a dozen. This week I paid $4 a dozen 


for the same collar. I also paid this month $125 for 
a suit no better in quality than I paid $15 for 40 years 
ago. 

“I wish that I knew the answers, but, in my judgment, 
the trouble is at the top of business, labor, management, 
and government.” 


Women as Heads of Families 


UT of a total 37,900,000 families in the 

United States in 1946, some 28,800,000 were 
so-called normal families. The next largest group, 
6,600,000, were families in which women were the 
heads. The 890,000 married women who held 
down jobs last year, in addition to having very 
young children at home, represented 3 per cent 
of the wives in the Nation’s normal families. 
More than half of them had at least one older 
child as well as one or more under 6. A slightly 
smaller group (390,000) had one or more chil- 
dren under 6 but none between that age and 17 
years. 


The 350,000 women heads of families who had out- 
side jobs, although there were preschool age children 
at home, were, the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor reports, “probably the working women on whom 
the wage-earning burden was heaviest.” They account- 
ed for 5 percent of all women family heads. The pro- 
portion was larger than among wives, despite the fact 
that more than 2,500,000 women heads of families were 
from one-person families. 

About 210,000 of the women family heads had one 
or more children under 6 as well as at least one child 
in the 6-to-17-year age bracket. The remainder 
(140,000) had no children between 6 and 17 years of 
age but one or more under 6. “Such women as these, 
says the Bureau, “obviously have little choice about the 
matter of working outside the home, for the need to 


earn a living is especially marked among women who 


are family heads.” 
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Promoting Handicraft 


[3 the middle of September Nova Scotia crafts- 
men conducted the third Annual Craftsmen-at- 
work Exhibition at Sydney. The intention was to 


put before the public the best of native handcraft 
products. 


Expert craftsmen demonstrated various needle crafts, 
knitting, woodcarving, pottery, leather work, pottery 
and jewelery making, weaving, rug hooking, etc. 


mine: efforts are being made in India to 

protect hand-loom weaving and those engaged 
in the craft. Presiding over the third convention 
of the All-India Handloom Weavers’ Congress, 
Prof. N. G. Ranga stressed the need for the forty 
million cottage industrial workers to organize 
themselves and observed that they needed much 
greater protection than the factory workers. Prof. 
Ranga expressed the opinion that there was a 
bright future for the handloom industry. 


He observed: “We are quite keen on adopting im- 
proved implements and also scientific processing of siz- 
ing, warping, weaving, printing and finishing and we 
are even ready to utilize electricity and modern machin- 
ery, but in our smaller units and in our rural surround- 
ings and without the mediation of huge aggregations 
of capital and votaries of capitalism. Therefore we 
are hoping to be able to produce all the cloth needed by 
our people on our own handloom.” 

The speaker also commended the move of the Mad- 
ras Ministry to take charge of all the mill yarn pro- 
duced in the province, to supply it directly to weavers’ 
co-operative societies and to bring all the weavers into 
the co-operatives, as the most progressive and econ- 
omical move. 


A Luxury Crop 


3 eee is Kentucky’s outstanding and most 
profitable cash crop. According to the Agrz- 
cultural Situation, a government publication, the 
1946 crop added nearly 189 million dollars to the 
cash receipts of the farmers of that State, or more 
than $450 per acre from the 415,200 acres devoted 
to the production of tobacco. 


Tobacco is, however, a very expensive and laborious 
crop to produce, not adapted to mechanized handling. 
Three or four acres is about all that one man can handle, 
even with extra hired help at planting, harvesting and 
“stripping” the cured leaves. In stripping, the leaves 
must be carefully graded by hand into numerous grades 
according to color, length, and other factors. Yet, those 
same hard requirements make it the ideal cash crop in 
rolling and hilly country, for the small farmer can pro- 
duce it with family labor and get just as good quality 
and cash returns per acre as can the big operator. 
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Folklore 


Gy September 6 the Pennsylvania German 
Folklore Society conducted its Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting near Reading, on the estate of Dr. 
John L. Bower, former Chief Surgeon of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. The huge remodeled 
barn served as a meeting place; the former thresh- 
ing floor as an auditorium. 


The program included an illustrated talk on Penns 
sylvania German coverlets; a paper on Pennsylvania 
German wills; a black-board demonstration of Fraktur 
(calligraphic lettering). Among the after-dinner speech 
features were the German poems by the Pennsylvania 
German poet-laureate, John Birmelin. 


Malaria Control 


Recess of malaria cases by origin of infec- 
tion within and without the United States 
during 1945 showed a continuing decline in in- 
digenous cases in a majority of the states. This 
decline has been observed since 1935 and may be 
attributed to intensive control measures. During 
1946, approximately 935,000 DDT residual spray- 
ings were completed in 400,000 homes in thirteen 
southern states. 


The discovery of the value of DDT in malaria con- 
trol has given states a potent weapon with which to 
fight this disease and it is expected that the incidence 
of malaria will continue to decline. Especially encour- 
aging is the fact that troops returning from malari- 
ous areas did not create the major health problem in 
relation to malaria that had been expected. 


Forestry 


Oe nation, together with most others, is fac- 

ing a critical shortage of timber and other 
forest products according to a recent report by the 
Chief of the U. S. Forest Service. Evidence of 
forest depletion is to be found in every part of 
the country. Saw-timber drain of our forest tre- 
sources continues to exceed growth by more than 
50 per cent according to the Forest Service. Lum- 
ber still continues an impediment to housing con- 
struction. Plywood, pulp, and paper are seriously 
short. The key to an increased timber supply, 
according to the Chief Forester, is a “Nationwide 
program aimed at keeping our forest lands pro- 
ductive and building up our growing stock of tim- 
ber.” Such a program would: 

“(1) bring organized fire protection to the 136 mil- 
lion acres of forest land still without it, and build up 
the forces now fighting forest pests and parasites so as 
to put the full effectiveness of science and research find- 
ings against these evils, (2) step up our planting pro- 
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gram so as to bring into productiveness millions of non- 
productive forest acres now being carried as dead weight, 
(3) reduce waste through more complete utilization of 
trees harvested, and (4) stop destructive cutting prac- 
tices and encourage wider adoption of good forest man- 
agement by carrying the technical know-how into the 
woods.” 

The Forest Service has suggested that the regulatory 
program might be administered by the individual states, 
with federal financial assistance, and in line with basic 
standards set up by national legislation. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


| a eine Ne released by N. Y. State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Ithaca, N. Y., states that weeds up to three or four 
inches were successfully killed in some crops such 
as field corn and sweet corn by flame cultivation 
while results were discouraging in soy beans, spin- 
ach, peas, peppers and evergreen shrubs. 

The Experiment Station reports that one advantage 
of flame cultivation over standard methods of weed 


control is that weeds are eliminated from the row and 
are not present with mature seeds at harvest time. 


Dairy Farming 

AO to the Present Summary, pubs 
lished by New York State Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, farm economists 
say that the value of a dairy farm may be deter- 
mined by the number of cows it will support. In 
terms of 1938-45 prices, a farm is worth about 

$400 for each cow it will carry. 
This fact evidently does not take into consideration 
the value of equipment. According to cost account 
records of twenty-six dairymen, probably in the State of 


New York, the average equipment investment in 1945 
was $4200, or $170 a cow. 


Waste 


"TT WO-THIRDS of a tree cut for lumber is 
wasted, says the Department of Commerce. 
This waste is made up of tops, limbs, high stumps, 
unmerchantable logs, sawdust, slabs, edgings, and 
other refuse. Improved methods in logging and 
sawmilling, the department suggests, can help cut 
down this waste which amounts to between 8 and 
10 billion cubic feet of wood each year. 
Use of mote pulp in lamination, plastics, pressed 
products, modified wood, alcohol and wood sugar, and 
lignin products will also help. Another step to reduce 


waste is conversion of single-product industries to 
multiple-product industries. 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


By the 
Rev. FRANCIS PIERZ, 
Catholic Missionary 
Translated from the German by 
FR. EUGENE HAGEDORN, O.F.M. 


VI. 


18. Medicine and Medical Practice Among the 
Savage Indians 


| Pis sorcerers (jugglers), wishing to monopo- 
lize the knowledge of medicine and of the 
manner of healing diseases, practiced it with the 
aid of their ministering spirits and amid various 
magical ceremonies, ridiculous circumstances and 
formulas, in order to render themselves more in- 
fluential and more able to deceive others and en- 
rich themselves by bigger fees. 

Besides the magicians, there are also some oth- 
er men and old women, partly skilled in medicine, 
who possess a knowledge of the medicinal effects 
of certain herbs and of the treatment and cure of 
some diseases. Both keep to themselves as a great 
secret their attainment, in order to gain a better 
recompense and to pose as eminent physicians. 
Some of their remedies are both efficient and ben- 
eficial. They know of an herb, which instantly 
cures all poisonous snake bites. They are acquaint- 
ed with sarsaparilla for the cure of blood diseases, 
with viper grass (Scorzonera), with other herbs 
and the poplar for the cure of wounds. For the 
cure of wounds and bruises they generally employ 
the bark of a certain tree. This bark is chewed 
to pulp strongly moistened with saliva, and placed 
upon the wound. The pulp is renewed frequent- 
ly. In my opinion, the speedy healing of the 
wound is attributable rather to the saliva than to 
the bark; for saliva is one of the most natural and 
effective remedies for the healing of wounds, as 
you may have observed in dogs and other ani- 
mals that speedily cure their wounds by licking 
them. 

The Indians also make use of poisonous plants; 
but in their ignorance of the proper dose not rarely 
do more harm than good. Thus they use the root 
of the blue gladiolus for an emetic and a laxa- 
tive, but, at times, by an overdose, hasten the 
death of the patient. To parturients they admin- 
ister a drink containing a few drops of snake- 
blood or in winter a spoonful of warm water, in 
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which for a few hours they had soaked a tiny bit 
of snake-meat. By this means the child is quick- 
ly and safely ushered into this world. The In- 
dians have several more secret and infallible reme- 
dies unknown to the whites. 


19. The Relations Between the Savage Indians 
and the White Inhabitants of This Land 


After the discovery of America, in 1492, and 
as soon as the Europeans immigrated, the abori- 
gines, prompted by jealousy, showed their hostil- 
ity and sought by violence to prevent the arbitrary 
occupation of their land. Finding the intruders 
provided with arms they had never before seen, 
such as firearms, sabres and lances, they were 
seized with panicky terror and evaded the invad- 
ers everywhere, because they superstitiously imag- 
ined that their idols had sent their spirits against 
them, to destroy them by thunder and lightning. 
But after the Indians had become better acquaint- 
ed with the immigrant white men, and had learned 
the natural use of arms they regained courage. 
With bows and arrows and lances they challenged 
the foreign invaders and, in open attacks and noc- 
turnal ambushes, inflicted disastrous defeats and 
unheard of cruelties upon the foreign settlers and 
colonists, as is evident from American history. 
Most colonists, on their part, frequently avenged 
the crime of the savage Indians with inhuman 
cruelty, yes, sometimes with utter extermination 
of the bad Indians. Suffice it to mention one ex- 
ample—the history of the Peguate (Pequod) 
tribe. In 1637 this bad tribe had shown hostility 
to the settlement of the English Plymouth Com- 
pany and had cruelly murdered many English col- 
onists. The English Captain Mason with eighty 
soldiers and some allies assaulted the Indians by 
night in their fortified Camp Mistic and most 
cruelly and inhumanly, with fire and sword, ex- 
terminated more than 700 Indians, including 
women and children. 

Such horrible retaliations were frequently per- 
petrated in mutual rivalry in the Indian Wars of 
colonial times. I shall spare the detailed accounts 
to my educated readers. 

Since after the Declaration of Independence a 
powerful and orderly United States Government 
had been constituted, the relations between the 
whites and the savage Indians have been complete- 
ly altered. For Indian lands were now purchased 
through the Federal Government by means of re- 
peated treaties, through which the poor savages 
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have good-naturedly turned over their lands to us 
for our comfortable enjoyment. The Government 
has treated them very well with all possible privi- 
leges and fatherly protection. Hence the Indians 
have no occasion to complain (?) or to entertain 
hostile sentiments against the Government. There- 
fore, they show a friendly disposition towards the 
whites, who have nothing to fear from them. 

Although some Indian tribes, such as the Sioux 
and the Chippewas, have surreptitiously been at 
wat with one another for several years, and rather 
frequently attack and assassinate one another, still, 
they do not commit murder without great previous 
provocation. This, their favorable disposition, 
should be made use of by the Government to 
emancipate the Indians, to subject them to the 
laws of the land, and to put them on an equal 
footing with the whites. 

But to attain this noble purpose, to change the 
savage Indians into law-abiding citizens of the 
State, they should first be well trained, instructed 
in agriculture and the necessary industries 
(trades), and also receive the requisite schooling 
as far as it is compatible with their limited intel- 
ligence. Since, however, all human sciences, 
without religion are built on sand and cannot en- 
dure, as they merely make men more perverse and 
easily lead to many an abuse, we should first of all 
take care to convert the Indians to the true faith 
and to impart to them a very religious education. 
As an all-time experience attests, the revealed 
Catholic religion alone is able to ennoble all hu- 
man sciences and to render them highly valuable. 
It alone can civilize the savage peoples and edu- 
cate them to become law-abiding citizens. It alone 
is able to preserve the realms of this world in 
peaceful relation and to lead men to their true 
temporal and eternal destiny. 


CHAPTER V. 


20. The Indian Form of Government and Their 
Duties as Subjects 


Just as God, the Almighty Creator, has set up 
all created heavenly bodies in a wonderful system 
and in mutual harmony, from which they may 
not deviate, so He has also subjected all other 
creatures on earth to a natural order. How much 
more must it be the will of the infinitely wise Cre- 
ator that all rational beings, all men on earth 
should live here below in peaceful association and 
in regulated order under a lawful government 
and wise guidance. This can be clearly seen 
among all uncivilized nations and untutored sav- 
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ages. Even among the ferocious inhabitants of 
the forests I myself have found no Indian tribe, 
no village, and no family without its chief 
(OGIMA), to whom all the rest willingly sub- 
mit in complete dependence and under whose di- 
rection they live quietly in total dependance and 
loyal submission. Hence the false or newly- 
baked Communisis, the Red Republicans, and 
other peace-disturbing ilk seek an absurd chimera, 
with a false ideal of world-perversion and an ac- 
cursed abortion of today’s pseudo-philosophy, 
which is directly opposed to the divine will and 
even in direct contradiction to the natural reason 
of the savages. Hence, it can never receive the 
assent of the natural world and can never be prac- 
tically introduced into the social life of a cultured 
nation. 


21. Relations of the Indian Chiefs Among One 
Another 


Although most of the savage Indians live scat- 
tered in the woods in larger or smaller numbers, 
say 50, 30, 20, 10 or 5 families, in proportion to 
their food supply, yet, every Indian village has 
its chief. If the number of people is small, the 
head is called OGIMUS (little chief) ; if the com- 
munity is rather considerable, he is styled OGIMA 
(head chief); the oldest chief of a large com- 
munity is genetally called Kitchi Ogima or king 
of the whole nation. Thus among the Chippewa 
nation Joseph Gegonebi, whom I baptized last 
year, is the head chief. As the oldest, wisest and 
best among all the chiefs of this nation, he stands 
highly respected both among the Indians and 
among the whites. 

Although among his own subjects every little 
chief possesses so much esteem and power that 
without his personal consent no one will plan or 
undertake anything of importance, yet, the little 
chiefs in turn are so much subject to the next 
higher chiefs that they often deliberate with them 
and in many cases obtain their assent, particularly 
in questions of the life or death of a subject. 
Should, however, very important matters, such as 
wat or peace, treaties with a foreign nation, sale 
of lands, or treaties with the whites, also. com- 
plaints and petitions addressed to the American 
Government, which concern the whole nation 
come up for discussion, all chiefs meet for consul- 
tation with the head chief. On such occasions 
every one delivers his own opinion and that of his 
subjects; for in such cases, the little chief has al- 
ready discussed the topic with his subjects (all 
married men). After a general consultation and 


discussion, the head chief gives his opinion, 
which, provided it finds the approval of the ma- 


| jority, is held and observed as the law of the na- 
‘tion. 


22. How an Indian Council (Gigitowin) is Held 


_ It is not merely satisfying to curiosity, but also 

interesting and memorable to be able to attend 
an Indian council meeting, or, at least, to hear 
about it. When the chief Ochkinaweg or the head 
chief intends to order a council meeting with his 
subordinate chiefs, the chief kindly invites all the 
married men (never the unmarried youths) of 
his tribe, and the head chiefs invite all the sub- 
ordinate chiefs through a subject or warrior to 
an official council of the chiefs. As a rule, the 
meeting place is in the house of the chief. All 
the assembled council members form a circle and, 
in oriental fashion, squat on their heels. The 
chief seats himself on a table covered with a car- 
pet or a scarlet cloth, or on a bed. In summer, 
however, a council meeting is usually held in the 
open air on a beautiful green terrace, or under so- 
called council trees, the members squatting in a 
circle. 

First of all the chief or the wise man, who was 
responsible for calling the meeting, throws to- 
bacco into the assembly on the ground, so that 
every one may fill his pipe and smoke it as a to- 
ken of friendship and harmony. After the pipes 
have been smoked in silence, they are, on a given 
signal laid aside, and the chief opens the meet- 
ing with a discourse concerning the purpose of 
the council session. Should it happen that the 
chief is not an experienced speaker, he delegates 
a skillful man to whom he has already conveyed 
his thoughts, to act as speaker in his stead. This 
substitute is generally called Ogima Gigito, the 
chief’s speaker. On such occasions I have at 
times heard such beautiful and ingenious ha- 
rangues that would not be hissed at or frowned on 
in-a Parliament. In such assemblies of the natives 
I myself have many a time delivered long speech- 
es, when religious topics were under discussion, 
or replied to discourses. 

After the council meeting is finished and offi- 
cially closed, a drink of sugar water (Og¢mawabo 
ot chief’s soup) is handed to all and the smoking 
is resumed. At times, a friendly banquet con- 
firms the harmony of the meeting. At parting 
every one present shakes the hand of his beloved 
chief, as he did on arrival, and returns to his 
home. 
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All things that have been resolved on in such 
council meetings with the universal consent of 
those below the rank of chief and with the ap- 
proval of the chief, in serious and calm official 
orders, will be exactly observed as a valid law and 
rule of life by every one. 


23. The Idea of Subjection in Indian Families 


Just as the Indians remain loyally subject to 
the chiefs placed over them and most readily ren- 
der to them obedience in regard to all proper 
orders and reasonable commands, thus also in 
families punctual obedience and respectful sub- 
mission to the head of the household is observed. 
In the relationship of the same totem (symbolic 
emblem) the oldest one is so highly respected and 
esteemed, that no one undertakes anything of im- 
portance without his advice and consent.—Like- 
wise, every father of a family holds his wife and 
children as well as all others belonging to the 
home, as his absolute property in strict submis- 
sion and punctual subjection. The wives of the 
savage natives are generally treated as one would 
the lowliest slaves. Not only must they take per- 
sonal care of all domestic chores and garden 
work; they must also cut wood and bring it in, 
yes, they must even fetch the beasts that have been 
shot in the woods.—Thus among the untutored 
aborigines all things are well regulated and sub- 
ject to obedience: children and wives are abso- 
lutely under the power of the father of the house; 
they, in turn, are under obedience to the chiefs 
of the band; the latter, again are subordinated to 
the oldest chief of the nation. 

This then is the social and political condition 
of the pagan Indians, including a brief descrip- 
tion of their manner of living, their morals and 
customs in their pagan state. But to gain a com- 
plete knowledge of their status and history, we 
must also take a view of the conversion of part 
of them to Christianity and their present religious 
condition. This I shall essay to do in the follow- 
ing pages. 


(To be continued) 


It has been too much the fashion in writing 
history to omit what is unpleasant. If the histo- 
rians of the last century had written the Gospels, 
for example, we might never have heard of the 
fall of St. Peter or of the treachery of Judas. (Leo 
XIII to Cardinal Manning as related by Dom 
Gasquet in The (London) Tablet, July 5, 1895.) 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


The Family in Christ, National Liturgical Week, 1946, 
The Liturgical Conference, Inc. 

Beutler, Rev. H. J., C.M. For Thee Alone—Conferences 
for Religious. B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 

Vergne, Yvonne de la. Madame Elisabeth of France. B. 
Herder Book Co., 1947, Price $4. 


Reviews 


| Ba ENS Truman has declared explicitly that our 
country is a Christian nation; however, the condi- 
tions agreed to by him at the Potsdam Conference two 
years ago involved us in initial policy which has proven 
cruel and merciless. The urgent need of treating the van- 
quished with justice and charity, lest their own actions 
recoil on the victors, and the exposition of how to com- 
bine these two great Christian virtues is perhaps the 
outstanding merit of the Bureau’s new pamphlet ‘Signs 
of the Times.’’ The 28-page brochure 1s a reprint of a 
series of articles written for S/R by Fr. Charles Bruehl, 
Ph.D; 


Buehrle, Marie. Out of Many Waters. 
lishing Company, 1947, $2.75. 

Miss Buehrle has long been translating German prose 
and poetry into English. She has done much graduate 
work also in French and Italian literature. The old 
time Central Verein men must remember her father, 
the late Mr. Buehrle, a Chicagoan by rearing as is the 
daughter by birth and rearing both. Some years ago 
the family moved to Oakland, California; and it was 
here that Marie met the subject of this fictionized auto- 
biography, Mrs. Erna Rothschild, who with her husband, 
Walter Rothschild, had left their hide-out small apart- 
ment in Berlin only a few hours before the Gestapo 
came to take Walter to Dachau. This was in the late 
fall of 1938; and they took an airplane almost imme- 
diately from Switzerland for England where they had 
leave to enter and stay for six months, a leave that was 
extended another six months. 

In December of 1939 with the War on, this couple 
gained entrance into the United States and were given 
hospitality in Georgetown by a former Freiburg Uni- 
versity professor who had known and cherished Erna’s 
father, a distinguished legalist at that same university. 
In the spring of 1940 on the second Sunday after Easter 
in a Washington church Erna became a Catholic. Since 
then the daughter who had been so antagonistic to the 
mother’s conversion has become a Catholic. Neither 
the other daughter nor the husband as yet are Catholics 
—both daughters had been sent out of Germany into 
Switzerland to be educated in the early days of the Hit- 
ler regime and joined their parents in England and came 
with them to the United States. 

The Rothschilds have been living in Oakland, or more 
properly, Berkeley, for several years now. While Mr. 
Buehrle was still living, I heard this rare story running 
through evety phase of human emotions from thought- 
less happiness to deep tragedy. The story is given in 


Bruce Pub- 
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a form of fictionized biography; but Miss Buehrle had : 
been so closely associated with Erna Rothschild that she 
writes as if she were writing het own biography. As 
I read through the volume, it was only on reflection that ° 
I realized that I was reading the words of Marie Buehrle - 
and not Erna Rothschild herself. I would say that from 
this ‘book an ordinary person gets the best possible 
knowledge of what Germany was from about 1910 to 
1930 because every phase of that life is reflected in the 
story of Erna Rothschild from her childhood trips to _ 
the Black Forest, from her carnival dancing, on to social 
and intellectual life in Berlin from the close of the First 
World War to the coming of the nightmare of Hitler- 
ism. She grew up in the Germany of culture, of folk- 
lore, and really humanized living, even if many of the 
old Catholic traditions of pre-Reformation times had be- 
come social traditions in the latter centuries. An inci- 
dental description of a chance dinner in a Catholic farm 
home with one of her unsuccessful wooers gives an idea 
of what Catholic life was in Southern Germany before 
the First World War. 

So the book is worth reading on a half dozen scores. 
But it should be read, rather studied, on this one score 
alone. It illustrates what the apostolic spirit is in an 
individual soul,—and our present Pope declares in his 
encyclical on The Mystical Body that every Catholic by 
his baptism contracts the obligation of being an apostle 
no matter what may be his career in life. Erna Roths- 
child knew the Catholic Church from the outside In 
spite of having been in May Processions and having 
watched Corpus Christi Processions and having lived in 
a Catholic atmosphere. The soul of the Church she 
never knew until she met that Swiss woman, the pro- 
prietress of a hotel, in her deep anguish on a visit by 
pass from Germany to her two children shortly before 
leaving Germany on that dramatic night already referred 
to. Fineli, as she calls her angel of light in the person 
of this Swiss woman, really brought her into the Church 
by radiant human charity. Every Catholic might well 
read the book to learn what the apostolic spirit is in 
the individual soul and to learn how to treat Jewish 
friends and acquaintances in the spirit cf Fineli. 


JOsEPH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


From a Bishop’s house in Southern India there came 
a request to the Bureau for pamphlets. ‘But,’ the writer 
adds, ‘I am also in need of books, religious books, his- 
torical books, apologetics, and even good fiction, would 
be most welcome. People with a knowledge of Eng- 
lish are‘increasing, and we need good books to instruct 
and entertain them.” 

Conditions in India are greatly disturbed. ‘The Gov- 
ernments are changing hands,’”’ the writer continues, 
“Communism is running high; no one knows what the 
future of the country will be in general, and of our 
missions in particular. We carry on trusting that God 
will protect His own.” 

In circumstances of this kind, the demand for print- 
ed literature also increases. Printing presses are kept 
busy as they were in the days of the Reformation and 
during the years of the great French Revolution. 


| 
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A DUTY OF CHARITY 


UE to a number of circumstances, it now appears 

certain that we must not alone continue to aid the 
people of those countries in Europe devastated by the 
war, but must, in fact, increase our efforts to prevent 
starvation and what follows in its wake, epidemics: 
Even now an appallingly large number of people, par- 
ticularly infants and children, are the victims of tuber- 
culosis due to undernourishment, lack of clothing, 
warmth and proper housing. A Swiss physician recently 
teported to his Government that he had found the city 
of Darmstadt in Hessia a plague spot, where 80% of 
the people are infected by worms. He found the chil- 
dren dirty for lack of soap and other means of cleantt- 
ness. 


Due to the drought, lack of man-power, of agricul- 
tural machinery and implements, all crops have yielded 
far less than the normal amount of grain and vegetables 
needed. The people are, therefore, apprehensive of the 
coming winter which will find them in a weakened con- 
dition, with any clothing they may have possessed now 
in tatters, and no increase in heating material for hous- 
ing facilities. It is sometimes said, “Let them help them- 
selves!” But are they able to do so? That monstrous 
document of human folly, the Potsdam Agreement, to 
which the President of the United States set his signa- 
tute, not alone closed and dismantled factories produc- 
ing steel and such like material, but also factories which 
should have produced goods for the use of a people who 
suffered the destruction of their homes by the most 
fiercely executed bombing raids of the great war. More- 
over, the very Provinces which yielded the largest quan- 
tities of grain and meat are no longer in possession of 


the Germans, and this holds true of the rich mines which 
furnish one of the most potent of fertilizers, potash. 

Most Rev. Bishop A. J. Muench, Apostolic Visitator 
in Germany, is convinced we in this country must make 
sacrifices for the sake of the poor needy people of that 
country. ‘The voluntary sacrifices our people will be 
asked to make,” his Excellency says in a letter to the 
Central Bureau, “will be as nothing in comparison to 
the compulsory sacrifices that must be made and borne 
by the people in the war stricken lands of Europe.” 

The letters received from recipients of American char- 
ity sufficiently testify both to the happiness and the gra- 
titude the gifts received aroused in them. 

* OK Ok 


Some of our members will remember the convention 
of the CV conducted at Salem, Oregon, in 1929. It 
was the first attempt on the part of the organization to 
meet in annual convention on the Pacific Coast. Due 
to the indefatigable efforts and the leadership of the 
late Mr. Frank Saalfeld the event proved a memorable 
one. Of all this we were reminded by a letter addressed 
to the Bureau from Barssel, Oldenburg, by a priest, 
Rev. Paul Saalfeld, who had obtained our address from 
one of our deceased member’s sons, Rev. Chas. Saalfeld, 
S.J. The writer states: 

“I am in charge of a large charity district. Every day 
people from this district come to me and ask for help. 
In the first place there are thousands of refugees from 
Silesia who have lost their homes and all their posses- 
sions. ‘Their need is very great. They are desperate, 
and with tears in their eyes beg for bread and clothing, 
I know their neediness. I know that none of them 
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has enough to eat. Bread, meat, butter and fat are 
badly wanted. Their clothing is entirely insufficient. 
The winter has been especally hard on these people. 
Warm clothing, cloaks, warm stockings and shoes are 
needed, first of all by the children. I help them, I try 
to do my best, but I am unable to do so alone. Is it 
possible for you to help me in order that I may help 
and make happy others? CARE packages are most use- 
ful and contain everything we need. I would be very 
happy to receive your answer and promise of such a 
CARE package. Do you know others who would be 
able to present me with food packages? I would be 
happy to have their names and addresses, in order that 
I could ask them also to help me. 

“Pardon this letter, but I have written for the sake 
of the poor people of the district, and I know that we 
may expect help from Americans.” 


Many a Missionary of German origin suffers at pres- 
ent a two-fold affliction. The gifts formerly received 
from the home-land, whether Germany, France, or 
Italy, have stopped to flow, while on the other hand 
letters from relatives speak of destitution and sorrow. 
Writing from East Africa, a Sister, a member of the 
Congregation of the Precious Blood, refers to these 
facts in the following pathetic lines: 

“Those from whom we received assistance are them- 
selves now in need of help. My poor mother, who 
formerly was a great benefactress of the \Missions, is 
now suffering extreme need. She has written me that 
she has a single dress, the one she wears, and also about 
the hunger she suffers. At home there are at present 
my old father and mother, two sisters, both of them 
widows, with four children. Eight people and none of 
them have work!” It is but natural this Sister should 
write: “I am suffering greatly because I know them to 
be destitute and am unable to help them.” She begs of 
us to send her people food and clothing. Should we 
refuse to do so? 


It is the Director of Charity of a large parish, which 
he describes as having “the greatest number of chil- 
dren” in the city of Cologne, who writes us: 

“We have lost our church, our parish buildings, our 
rectory, our schools. The members of our parish are 
almost entirely workingmen. You may, therefore, re- 
alize how pleased we are to receive assistance from 
abroad. So let us thank you for your gift, which will 
be used for the poor in accordance with your inten- 
tions.” 


“It is with joy we received from you a gift package 
containing underwear, bandages, and other things nec- 
essary for the care of the sick,” the Superior of an 
institution of the Grey Sisters, in Berlin, has written 
us. “It is a pleasure to assure you that the shipment 
reached us in good condition. What you have sent is 
of particular value to us at the present time, since al- 
most everything is lacking. For our patients your con- 
signment will prove a true charity. May we beg of you 
to remember us again occasionally.” 
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Challenging Comments and 
Suggestions . 
N | OST REV. A. J. MUENCH, Apostolic Visitator in: 


Germany, addressed a communication to the dele- 
gates of the CV and NCWU, gathered at Chicago, ask- 
ing them to continue, at great sacrifice even, the program 
of relief for the needy in Germany. This letter was read 
to the delegates and also published in the September 
issue of SJR. Early in August, His Excellency had ad- 
dressed another communication to our members, from 
his vantage point in Europe, which states in part: 

“Events in Europe as well as elsewhere in the world 
show clearly that the Catholic laity has a great role to 
play in shaping the future. 

“The members of the CCVA and NCWU look back 
on a tradition of Catholic Action of almost a hundred 
yeats.... Conscious of their responsibilities toward 
these traditions, they should seek to do their utmost to 
be like their forefathers, defenders and exponents of 
their Catholic Faith. 

“Allow me t6 suggest that the members of the CCVA 
and NCWU band themselves together in home circles 
for informal gatherings. The meetings, however, should 
be held regularly and should be well planned. In these 
home circles timely points of doctrine and practice 
should be discussed; questions that have been asked of 
members and for which they felt that they did not have 
the right answers should be talked over; simple plans 
should be outlined for some definite activity to be under- 
taken without undue delay.” 

Copies of the full text of Bishop Muench’s letter may 
be had from the Central Bureau. 


The Rt. Rev. Victor F. Miller, Spiritual Director of 
the Pennsylvania Branch, has addressed a: Round Letter 
to the officers and members of the State organization, 
relating his impressions of the National Convention in 
Chicago and discussing the prospects of strengthening 
the organization in Erie and in other parts of the State. 
Msgr. Miller states in part: 

‘‘My personal observation is that the Catholic Central 
Union is definitely on the up-swing. The needs of the 
Church today, for an organization such as our, are 
many and dire; hence, we should lend every effort to- 
ward mending our fences and gathering back into the 
fold the sheep that have strayed.” 

Msgr. Miller likewise points to the power for Cath- 
olic social action which proceeds from a closely-knit, 
well-organized federation led by progressive and alert 
State and National officers. Members are likewise asked 
to study and discuss the Resolutions of the national and 
state organizations, and to use them as a guide for local 
group activities. A copy of the Resolutions adopted by 
the recent State Convention in Erie was enclosed with 
Msgr. Millet’s letter to the members of the Pennsylvania 
branch. 


With payment of subscription Very Rev. N.N., Minn., 
addressed the following note to the Bureau: “Would 
to God there were ten million readers (I mean earnest 
students) of your most excellent review.” 
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Promoting the CV 


pA SS the last two Conventions of the CV, in Newark 

and Chicago, the question of establishing the CV 
and the Bureau on a more adequate financial basis was 
thoroughly discussed. The Membership Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President, with Mr. Wm. Siefen, Hon. 
President, as Chairman, has now designed and executed 
for distribution among our members and others an at; 
tractive “Promoter's Certificate,” printed in red, white 
and blue, of a convenient size. The inscription on the 
face of the card states: “Catholic Central Union of 
America, Organized in 1855. Promoter’s Certificate, to 
Sustain Christian Principles so that American Democracy 
may endure and prosper—and to combat all subversive 
movements.” Space is allowed for the signature of the 
Promoter. On the back of the card the official emblems 
of the CV and NCWU are reproduced, together with 
the words: ‘“To those who fought and died for Christian 
Principles so that American Democracy might live.” 
This inscription is from the bronze plaque placed at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier by representatives of the 
CV and NCWU in May, 1943. 


It is to be hoped that the Promoter’s Certificates will 
be well received by those who have volunteered to dis- 
tribute them among our own members and others. The 
cards will be issued upon contribution of at least one 
dollar. Receipts are to be forwarded to the General 
Secretary, Mr. Albert Dobie, as intended for the CV’s 
Promotion Fund. 


The plan of circulating the Promoter’s Certificates is 
an alternative to increasing the per capita tax, which 
has been under consideration for a number of years. At 
the Chicago Convention Mr. John Peiffer, of Texas, 
made a long and forceful plea for an increase in the tax 
from six to 25 cents per member. His appeal, however, 
was in vain, but it was decided to have all State Branches 
discuss this matter at their annual conventions, and to 
have them decide how much they can afford and may be 
willing to pay annually per member. They are to in- 
form the CV of their action, and from these replies an 
average figure for the increase in the per capita tax is 
to be arrived at. 

A further recommendation for sustaining the CV and 
its Bureau was contained in the suggestion of Mr. 
Charles Gerhard that every affiliated society celebrate by 
means of a social aftair of some sort, what is known as 
Founder’s Day, on or about April 15, the proceeds to 
be. divided equally between the Central Verein and the 
Bureau. 


Supplying the Wherewithal 


HAT the Central Verein and its Bureau should con- 
tinue to carry on the activities as outlined in the 
Annual Report is never questioned by our members. 
But on the whole, not enough attention is devoted to 
the means needed for this purpose. The Report of the 
Ways and Means Committee, submitted to the Chicago 
Convention, is particularly appropriate in this regard. 
It states: 
1. We recommend the General Secretary be author- 
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ized to again request a contribution from all affiliated 
societies as has been the custom in the last several years 
and explain the reason for the request; 2. We recom- 
mend that the secretary, when forwarding his appeal, 
include printed material relative to Life and Sustaining 
memberships in our organization; 3. We recommend 
that each affiliated society be urged to voluntarily raise 
funds for the benefit of the Catholic Central Verein 
(Union) and inaugurate church door collections as ex- 
plained by Mr. Charles Albies of New Jersey; 4. We 
recommend that from the funds collected a certain por- 
tion be set aside for the purpose of recruiting new so- 
cieties and individuals into our organization and in gen- 
eral to further the development of the Catholic Central 
Verein (Union) ; 5. We recommend that those publica- 
tions, which have given wide circulation to the articles 
of Fr. Fabian Dersing, our Youth Director, be again 
asked to accept his news releases during the coming 
year; 6. We recommend that the affiliated State and 
Local Units use our corporate name, Catholic Central 
Union, on their stationery; 7. We further recommend 
that the State Organizations forwarding the dues to the 
National Secretary, list the individual Societies to which 
they are credited and the number of members for whom 
they are paying; 8. We recommend that the State Af- 
filiates when reporting, mention the number of paying 
members and the number of members of charitable or- 
ganization from which no dues are obtained; 9. We ask 
all members, before all their individual societies to 
give serious consideration to the motion of the Conven- 
tion on the question of dues; 10. We wish to impress 
on the delegates the importance of bringing these sug- 
gestions to the attention of the delegates at their State 
conventions and to the individual societies, especially 
in the spirit in which they were adopted; 11. We also 
suggest that the National Secretary be instructed to 
write to those societies who are in arrears, immediately 
after the convention and if the arrearages have not been 
paid at the time of the notices for the next conventions 
are mailed out, to include therein a statement of such 
arrearages; 12. We suggest to all State Organizations 
to consider at their annual conventions the possibilities 
of inviting the Central Verein to hold its annual con- 
vention in their respective states and thus a tentative 
schedule should be build up for future convention 
places; 13. The officers and members of the affiliated 
societies are urgently requested to commemorate annu- 
ally on April 15, “Founders Day”, combining same with 
some event to raise funds for the Promotion Fund and 
the Central Bureau, each to share alike in the proceeds 
of this annual event; 14. That copies of this report be 
duplicated and distributed among the delegates before 
adjournment of the convention. 


A year or two ago a Farmers’ Elevator Company, 
somewhere in Kansas, was dissolved and the elevator 
sold. The stockholders were paid what was due them. 
Ultimately a small amount came into the possesion of 
the Board of Directors, too small to warrant distribu- 
tion among so many. Hence, it was decided to donate 
the sum, $30, to the Central Bureau. It is hardly nec 


_ essary to add that this token of good-will is appreciated. 
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Archbishop Ritter Participates in 
Missouri Convention 
A MONG the factors, which contributed so largely to 


the good spirit which prevailed throughout the three, 


days of the convention of the CU of Missouri, conducted 
at Washington, the presence of the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, was of outstanding 
importance. His Excellency presided at the High Mass 
in St. Francis Borgia Church on Sunday afternoon, and 
devoted the afternoon to the civic demonstration, con- 
ducted in the Parish High School Auditorium. 


As the last speaker on the program, Archbishop Ritter 
spoke with great earnestness on the distressing condition 
of public and private morals and their effect on Society, 
the family, and individuals. In this connection His Ex- 
cellency emphasized the need of an alert Catholic laity 
and the services organizations, such as the Catholic Un- 
ion and the Catholic Women’s Union, should render 
humanity, the Church, and our country. Archbishop 
Ritter dwelt with understanding kindness on the efforts 
the two organizations have engaged in and their willing- 
ness to carry on in the face of great difficulties. He 
also referred to their co-operation with the Central Bu- 
reau and encouraged the officers and delegates to con- 
tinue to promote the efforts of their institution. 

Those addressed felt edified and encouraged by their 
Archbishop's presence and interest in the organizations. 
His Excellency had previously demonstrated his confi- 
dence in both by bestowing upon them the mandate for 
Catholic Action. 


State Conventions 


Arka nsas 


Wet is fundamental to the strengthening and ex- 
tension of Catholic life, an understanding of the 
true value of worldly goods, was emphasized by Most 
Rey. Albert Fletcher, Bishop of Little Rock, in his ser- 
mon at the Convention Highmass in St. Boniface Church, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, on Sunday, August 31. Choosing 
as his text the words of the Gospel, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his justice and all these things 
shall be given you besides,” His Excellency explained 
that in appraising the value of worldly goods we should 
judge them in the perspective of eternity. The Bishop 
of Little Rock proposed the program of the Nat. Cath. 
Rural Life Conference, based as it is on fundamental 
Catholic principles of right living, as the program well 
adapted to the CU and NCWU of Arkansas. 

The first Executive Committee meeting of this, the 
Fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Cath. Union of Atr- 
kansas and the Twenty-eighth of the women’s Branch of 
the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, convened on Saturday 
evening, August 30. The official opening of the Con- 
vention was held prior to the church services on Sunday 
morning. Rev. Gregory Kehres, O.S.B., Pastor of St. 
Boniface Church and host to the Convention, was cele- 
brant at the solemn High Mass. 

Separate business sessions of the men’s organization 
were conducted following the Mass on Sunday, on Sun- 
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day afternoon and on Monday morning. Reports on the 
activities of the men’s and women’s organizations were 
delivered at the Civic Forum on Sunday evening by . 
Presidents John B. Maus, Jr., and Mrs. Frank Edelmann, | 
Jr. His Excellency, Bishop Fletcher, led a round table - 
discussion on the Rural Life program in the course of 
the Civic Forum. The participants discussed the various 
aspects of this program and the manner in which it 
could be adapted to conditions in the State of Arkansas. 
Rey. Mchael Lensing spoke on the successful operation ~ 
of several farmers’ cooperatives in Logan County, which 
he helped to found. Ata business session of the men, 
the suggested program was adopted; Dr. F. C. Rothert 
was appointed to coordinate the efforts of the organiza- 
tions in this endeavor. 

Mrs. Rose Rohman, who was elected President of the 
NCWU at the Chicago Convention, also addressed the 
assembly gathered for the Civic Foram on Sunday eve- 
ning. She spoke of the disastrous evil of divorce which 
is so ruinous for family life in our country, and is now 
found even among Catholics. The speaker advocated 
the organization.of maternity guilds to provide medical 
and hospital care for poor mothers. She also mentioned 
the Infants’ Clothing Drive for children in Germany to 
be conducted this fall by the NCWU under the chair- 
manship of Honorary President, Mrs. Mary F. Lohr. 
Others who addressed the Civic Forum were Rev. Victor 
Beuckman, O.S.B., who discussed ““Youth and their 
Responsibilities,’ and Rev. Anthony A. Lachowsky, S. 
C.S.Sp., Spiritual Director of the men’s State organiza- 
tion, who spoke on the program of the National Cath. 
Rural Life Conference. 

A feature of the Convention was the Youth Forum 
conducted on Sunday afternoon, which resulted in the 
planning of a state-wide Youth organization (this is 
discussed in another article). Later in the afternoon the 
Public Speaking Contests for boys and girls were con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of Lawrence Wewers, 
of Morrison Bluff, and Miss Geneva Welter, Morrilton. 
First award in the Senior Boys’ Division was given to 
Sam Poe, and first in the Junior Boys’ Division to Frank 
Gerard, both pupils of St. Edward’s School, Little Rock. 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Rohman, of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Carl Pinter, Conway, served as judges. Dr. George R. 
Steinkamp, of Little Rock, addressed a joint session of 
the men and women in the parish hall on Sunday eve- 
ning. He described his travels in the Holy Land and 
also his visit with the stigmatist, Theresa Neumann, of 
Konnersreuth, Bavaria. 

The church services during the Convention, the Sol- 
emn High Mass on Sunday, the solemn Requiem Mass 
on Monday, and the Benediction service at the conclu- 
sion were held in St. Boniface Church, and all of the 
meetings in the parish hall and school. The delegates 
of the men’s organization elected Mr. John B. Maus, 
of Atkins, President for a second term. Other officers. 
chosen were: First Vice-president, John Sponer, St. Vin- 
cent; Second Vice-president, Frank Framel, Ft. Smith; 
Third Vice-president, Geo. Steimel, Pocahontas; Sec.- 
Treas., C. J. Pearson, Ft. Smith; Trustees, Leo Hammer, 
Ft. Smith, and Bruno Lienhart, Morrilton; Parliamen- 
tarian, T. J. Arnold; Marshall, F. Edelmann, Jr.; His- 
torian, Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B. 
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Missouri 


_ It will be difficult for anyone unacquainted with the 
city of Washington, Missouri, to envisage the environ- 
ment in which this year’s convention of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri and the Catholic Women’s Union ot 
the same State met. The Franciscan Fathers, in charge 
of St. Francis Borgia Parish, co-operated whole-heartedly 
with the officers to create conditions favorable to a meet- 
ing conducted by both organizations. The High School 
building, containing a fine large Auditorium, proved 
ideally adapted for both meetings and the civic demon- 
stration. The church, which overlooks the Missouri 
River, possesses the dignity that adds to Franciscan sim- 
plicity and invites devotion. The delegates on their 
part showed an excellent spirit and the willingness to 
engage in the serious business before them. 


The Solemn High Mass, coram archiepiscopo, was 
celebrated by Fr. Erwin Huntscha, O.F.M., assisted by 
Deacon and Sub-deacon, and a presbyter assistant, as 
prescribed. The sermon on “Be Ye Doers of the Word” 
was preached by Rev. Andrew H. Toebben, Pastor of 
St. Peter and Paul’s Parish, St. Louis. The text chosen 
by the speaker sufficiently indicates the contents of what 
was a forcible sermon on the evils of the present and 
the means to oppose and overcome them. 


The afternoon was devoted largely to the Civic Dem- 
onstration, Mr. August Marquart, Chairman, while Mr. 
Bernard Gassel, President, Catholic Union of Missouri, 
presided. The program was replete with musical selec- 
tions; its chief features were two addresses, one by Mr. 
Bernard E. Lutz, of St. Louis, who discussed the reason 
for and the need of a “Rural Life Movement.” He was 
followed by a priest who has been a doer of things 
rural, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. Hildner, of Gildehaus, 
Mo. He spoke on ‘‘the Catholic Rural Life Movement,” 
inaugurated at St. Louis twenty-five years ago. The 
audience was privileged to greet the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, who gave the final 
address, to which we refer in another column. Both his 
presence and his remarks lent added weight to the words 
of the preacher at High Mass and to those of the speak- 
ers on this particular occasion. Prior to the youth meet- 
ing conducted at night, the delegates assembled in the 
church for devotion and Benediction. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of the con- 
vention was the foundation it gave to the Youth Move- 
ment. The new-born of a year ago has grown up and 
proved himself equal to the occasion. The subjects 
discussed by the speakers at the Youth meeting are or 
an outstanding nature: ‘“Youth and Christian Democra- 
cy’; “Spirit of Sacrifice,” and ‘The Lay Apostolate Can 
Enliven in the Hearts of Youth the Sacred Flame of 
Faith and Ideals.’”’ This theme was discussed by Fr. 
Francis A. Auer, Spiritual Director, Young Men’s Divi- 
sion, CU of Missouri. The other speakers were Mr. 
Ralph Eggen and Miss Eleanor Grieb. Very Rev. Msgr. 
R. B. Schuler, so long a promoter of the Youth Move- 
ment, in a well-rounded-out address summed his im- 
pressions of the revival to which the meeting testified. 

Each of the succeeding days of the convention was 
inaugurated with a Solemn High Mass. On Monday 
morning there followed a joint session of the men and 
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women. Among the speakers on this occasion was the 
Director of the Central Bureau, who discussed the need 
of Catholic Social Action, and the services both organi- 
zations and the Bureau were capable of rendering tne 
cause. The last hour of the forenoon was devoted by 
both organizations to business meetings. 

A noteworthy feature of the special Women’s Meeting 
conducted on the afternoon of the same day, was the 
address on “Living with the Church,” by Fr. Charles P. 
Schmitt, Spiritual Director, St. Charles Deanery District 
League, Mo. Branch. Fr. Schmitt illustrated the im- 
portant points of his address with the aid of color charts. 
At the same meeting the Director of the Central Bureau 
spoke on the need of continuing and organizing Euro- 
pean Relief. 

The Women’s Mass Meeting at night, presided over 
by Mrs. Rose Metsinger, President, NCWU of Missouri, 
was a decided success. In fact, it was quite astonishing 
to observe the perseverance of both men and women, 
most of whom unfailingly attended both the meetings 
of the delegates and these public forums. At the same 
time, while the Women’s Mass Meeting was in session, 
the men attended first a Resolutions Committee meeting 
and ultimately the panel discussion on Credit Unions, 
Benevolent Societies, and Fraternals. 

A final session for men and women was conducted in 
St. Francis Borgia Auditorium on Tuesday morning. 
The address by Mr. William S. Bernard, Ph.D., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons, made this occasion one of the outstanding 
events of the convention. He spoke from knowledge 
of the facts in the case and with understanding of the 
various phases of the problem involved. The organi- 
zation has gone on record asking for the admission to 
our country of selected groups of displaced persons in 
numbers exceeding the established annual immigration 
quotas. 

Both organizations conducted business meetings until 
noon. A Jarge number of priests and delegates assem- 
bled in the dining -room of St. Francis Borgia Auditori- 
um where a banquet was served. The Toastmaster was 
Mr. Herman Gerdes of St. Louis; a number of speakers 
responded to his invitation to address the assembled 
guests. Let us add that the members of the Married 
Ladies Sodality of St. Francis Borgia Parish supplied 
all of the meals, three times a day, to the satisfaction 
of the participants in the convention. 

The officers were installed not in the hall, but in the 
church, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid. Fol- 
lowing this ceremony, which was accompanied by an 
impressive address, Rev. A. A. Wempe, Pastor of St. 
Francis de Sales Parish, St. Louis, conducted the closing 
devotion and Benediction. It is furthermore a matter 
of record that by actual count not less than ninety-five 
priests participated in the convention on at least one or 
more days. 

Most of the officers of the last year were re-elected. 
Mr. Bernard Gassel' was retained as President. 


Any Mission, operating a Westinghouse or Delco 
light plant, may obtain as a gift an assortment of electric 
light bulbs adapted for use with the systems of lighting 
referred to. Apply to Central Bureau for further in- 
formation. 
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CYU of Arkansas 


ay of the important actions of the State Conven- 
tion of the CU and NCWU of Arkansas, conduct- 
ed at Fort Smith, was the formation of a state-wide 
Catholic Youth Union. About’sixty youths representing 
twelve parishes convened on the occasion; Rev. Michael 
Lensing, O.S.B., served as temporary chairman. He 
spoke on the necessity of a strong organization of Cath- 
olic youth in the State, in order that the influence of sec- 
ularism might be opposed and to bring Christ back into 
the daily life and occupations of the people. Fr. Len- 
sing also read the organization’s Constitution and By- 
laws, which establishes the new youth group as an aux- 
iliary of the men’s and women’s division. 

As a part of the youth program on Sunday, Miss 
Agnes Leinhart, of Little Rock, spoke on “Youth and 
the Lay Apostolate”; she counseled the young people to 
become more aware of the purely secular atmosphere of 
their environment, and to be alert and articulate Cath- 
olics, praying, thinking and living with the Church. 
Rev. Victor Beuckman, O.S.B., also addressed the as- 
sembly; the speaker urged the youths to act in accord- 
ance with their moral and religious convictions and to 
be aware of the great dignity and responsibility that 
comes to all Christians when they receive the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. 

The youth meeting elected Ben Pinter, of Morrilton, 
President. He will be assisted by Leo Wiederkehr, 
Altus, First Vice-president; Catherine Udouj, Fort 
Smith, Second Vice-president; Agnes Leinhart, Little 
Rock, Secretary-treasurer. The first and second Vice- 
presidents will also act as rural life chairmen. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-Second Convention of the 
Cath. Central Verein of America. 


The World Crisis 

The false philosophies which for a long time, par- 
ticularly since the days of the so-called Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century, vitiated the hearts and minds 
of men, have assumed tangible form in our day. The 
disastrous effects of this development have revealed 
the two most frightful wars in history, and uncertainty 
and insecurity continue to plague mankind in these 


dark days and threaten to bury our vaunted civilization | 


under an avalanche of materialism, secularism, natural- 
ism and undisguised paganism. 

~ Selfishness, greed, boundless craving for pleasure and 
riches and power, ruthlessly brush aside every moral in- 
hibition and social convention and subordinate social, 
national and international life to their whims. 

National life is dominated by crassest egotism which 
rends asunder every bond of peaceful co-operation, and 
must inevitably lead to complete disruption of society 
and merciless struggles of individual against individual, 
group against group, class against class. 

International relations show the same driving forces 
and trends to be at work. The two terrible wars appear 
to have been but the prologue to the mutual annihila- 
tion of nations, ushered in by the atomic bomb. Open 
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warfare has ceased, but the struggle for power and 
supremacy continues nevertheless. The failure of the 
victorious powers to agree at least on the fundamentals 
of peace has left millions of despairing people engulfed 
in misery and want. The obvious efforts of one of the 
victor nations to exploit the results of the war for sin- 
ister purposes, has led to propaganda campaigns and a 
war of nerves. The persistent use of the poison gases 
of deception and defamation and intimidation, and of 
the flame-throwers of hatred in the present twilight era 
between war and peace are ominous warnings of new 
catastrophes. 

Gloom and pessimism rule the day. Many are in- 
clined to despair of the future, watching the disintegra- 
tion of the family, the class struggle becoming more 
bitter with each victory and defeat, the progressive dis- 
ruption of the family of nations revealed in the endless 
diplomatic bickering about political and economic ar- 
rangements under a so-called new order, recourse to 
force in a number of instances despite solemn promises 
of enduring peace proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. Pride, selfishness, lust for power, seem 
to defeat the higher aspirations of mankind and obscure 
every Christian concept of justice and charity. Few 
periods in history present a similar dismal picture. 

It would be disastrous if we in the United States, 
having been spared the vicissitudes of war under which 
other nations have suffered and continue to suffer, and 
enjoying at present a certain measure of material pros- 
perity, were to close our eyes to the dangers threatening 
human society and, smugly trusting misleading slogans, 
would assume them to right themselves without consci- 
entious and persevering efforts, individually and collec- 
tively, of peoples and nations to alter conditions. 


The Expelled and Homeless 


The Holy Father, Pius XII, in his addresses, and the 
American Bishops in the Declaration adopted by them 
while in annual meeting assembled, in November, 1946, 
refer to the terrible lot of many millions of people, 
forced to leave their homelands as beggars, who have 
been deprived of every bit of property. The problem 
of these unfortunate people who, under the Potsdam 
agreement, lost their homes and possessions is distinct 
from that of the so-called displaced persons. 

The displaced persons, people without a country, 
numbering at the present time about 800,000, came to 
Germany and other countries either voluntarily or were 
brought there against their will. They now refuse to 
return to their homelands where they would be sub- 
jected to the tyranny of the present regimes. Probably 
twenty times greater is the number of those people of 
German blood who after the end of the war were driven 
from their former homes by Russia, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc. They had formerly lived either in countries 
liberated by the allied armies or in German provinces 
now under Russian and Polish administration according 
to the Potsdam agreement, and claimed by Russia and 
Poland as permanent possessions, contrary to the policy 
adopted by our country and Great Britain. 

Regardless of the final outcome of the controversy, 
whether the American-British or the Russian-Polish con- 
tention will prevail, the expulsion of these millions of 
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Germans from the lands inhabited by their ancestors 
for centuries is, as Bishop Aloysius J. Muench justly 
described it, the worst crime in history. 


Charity 


While we urge that our Government continue to aid 
the people in war-torn countries now exposed to want 
and terrible suffering, we request our members to do 
their utmost to extend charity for the sake of Christ to 
their fellowmen, helping them in these dark days by 
sympathy and prayers, and in particular by assisting the 
relief actions the Central Verein has engaged in. since 
the spring of 1946 and which must be continued. 


The Labor Question 

Since Pope Leo XIII, in the celebrated encyclical 
Rerum novarum, deplored the sad conditions under 
which Labor suffered for so long a time, and demanded 
reforms in accordance with the moral law, a vast change 
for the better has taken place, due above all to the 
efforts of organized Labor fortified by an aroused public 
Opinion and a growing sense of social responsibility. 

Organized Labor, in a large measure, has come into 
its own and, in fact, is today one of the strongest fac- 
tors in the social, economic and political life of the na- 


tion. At the same time, however, more than forty mil-. 


lion Americans, representing unorganized, unskilled la- 
bor and the so-called white-collar workers, have not 
shared in the material advantages now enjoyed by or- 
ganized labor. On the contrary, they have suffered a 
severe setback because their income has not kept pace 
with the increased cost of living. This holds true also 
of the middle class, the real backbone of a sound eco- 
nomic order. Its members are caught between the 
grindstones of “big business’ and organized Labor and 
this class is therefore in great danger of being wiped 
out. 

The Catholic Central Verein, in full conformity with 
Rerum novarum and Quadragesimo anno, has for years 
advocated an organic structure of society, which grants 
no preference to any class but insists on harmonious 
cooperation of all for the common good. It has in par- 
ticular, while giving assistance to just legislation and 
other means intended to benefit Labor, consistently em- 
phasized the difficulties of the middle class and small 
business men who are forced to compete in the so-called 
labor market with heavily capitalized and monopolized 
business. We again call attention to the concrete pro- 
posals of Quadragesimo anno, often overlooked or dis- 
regarded even by Catholics, in regard to the necessity 
to differentiate in the process of collective bargaining 
between large and small concerns and to take into ac- 
count their respective ability to meet the demands of 
Labor. If these and other wise counsels of the Holy 
Father were heeded and the dangerous over-emphasis 
of the demands of organized Labor avoided, and if, in- 
stead, the call of Rerum novarum as well as QOuadra- 
gesimo anno for a reform of the heart and mind were 
heeded and the reconstruction of Society promoted, 
then the prospects of employers and labor arriving at 
mutual understanding and a peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences would be improved. as 

We regret that the debate on Labor legislation re- 
cently enacted, which is supposed to remedy mistakes 
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and faults of earlier Labor acts, was not waged with 
less emotionalism and prejudice and a greater degree 
of objectivity. There seemed to be a justified demand 
on the part of the public, and even among members of 
labor unions, for certain remedial measures which must 
be judged on the basis of public welfare which takes 
precedence over against the interests of any group. A 
preponderance of power on the part of organized La- 
bor, is, if exercised in accordance with liberalistic ideas, 
just as dangerous as ruthless domination by capital 
which is justly condemned. 

Stating these principles we find ourselves in full ac- 
cord not only with the social encyclicals of the Popes 
but also, with the most recent enunciations of Pius XII. 
In a letter, dated July 18, 1947, and addressed to 
Charles Flory, President of the Semaines Sociales in 
France, Pope Pius declares that, although he recognized 
the advisability or even the necessity of State interven- 
tion to stimulate economic production, such intervention 
should have a purely ‘‘subsidiary” character. 

That is, it should be intended to aid or complement 
the activity of the individual, the family or the profes- 
sion. The Pope calls attention to the danger existing 
in many countries that the State, if it is dominated by 
organized Labor, may inflict as much harm on the pub- 
lic good as it suffers when it is subjected to the pres- 
sure of capital. Thus, “when one tries to make of soci- 
ety and of the State a mere conglomeration of workers, 
one neglects that which constitutes the essence both ot 
the one and the other. One deprives work of its true 
meaning and of its intimate unifying power. At bottom 
one organizes, not working men, considered as such, 
but the gigantic sum of their incomes in salaries and 
bonuses. The danger that the State may be dominat+ 
ed by economic forces, to the great detriment of the 
common good, is exactly as grave in this case as in the 
case when the management of the State is subject to 
the pressure of Capital.” 

While Pope Pius obviously refers in the first place 
to the danger of totalitarianism in the form of Com- 
munism, his words, particularly in connection with some 
of his other recent statements, also contain a warning 
against onesided tendencies of which Social Justice Re- 
view spoke in a recent article asserting that ‘“‘unfortu- 
nately even Catholics do not realize that Christian social 
reform is intended to protect and promote the middle 
class.” 

The Holy Father repeatedly emphasizes the interde- 
pendence of classes which will be jeopardized by the 
predominance of any one class, “to the great detriment 
of the common good.” This he said to the members of 
the United States delegation to the conference of the 
International Labor Office in Geneva last summer: 
“Any organization for improving the condition of the 
working man will be a mechanism without soul and 
hence without life and fecundity, unless its charter pro- 
claims and effectively prescribes, first, respect for the 
human person in a// men, no matter what their social 
position; secondly, acknowledgment of the solidarity 
of all people in forming the human family, created 
by the living omnipotence of God; thirdly, the impera- 
tive demand on society to place the common good above 
personal gain, the service of each to all.” 
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Necrology 


EATH came, early in September, to Mr. William 

J. Fuehrer, a life-long resident of Rochester, New 
York. He was for over thirty years a staunch member 
and supporter of the Rochester Federation of the CV, 
as well as of the State Branch. Mr. Fuehrer first be- 
came associated with the organization in the early days 
of the Windthorst Study Club, which was conducted by 
the late Fr. J. F. Staub. For many years he served faith- 
fully as Secretary of the Rochester Federation and then 
as President for several terms. The deceased attended 
State and National Conventions of the CV quite regu- 
larly for a number of years. A friend and collaborator 
of the late Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, who preceded him 
in death more than two years ago, Mr. Fuehrer has ae- 
served well of our cause. 

The deceased, an architect who followed his profes- 
sion for forty-five years, was a life-long member of St. 
Michael’s Church and also a member of St. Anthony’s 
Benevolent Society, which at one time he served as Presi- 
dent. He was likewise a staunch member of the Holy 
Name Society and of the First Friday Club of his parish. 
His love of the Faith and his adherence to his religious 
duties may be judged from the fact that he missed the 
reception of Holy Communion on the first Friday only 
twice in thirty-seven years. 

The funeral services were conducted from St. Mi- 
chael’s Church on Thursday, September 11, His wife, 
Mrs. Anna Rossner Fuehrer, one son and one daughter 
and a number of other relatives survive him. 


Miscellany 


VANS this issue of SJR goes to press, no accounts have 
as yet been received of the Convention of the CV 
of New York and of the Staatsverband of California. Re- 
ports of these gatherings, together with those of our 
organizations in New Jersey and Minnesota, to be con- 
ducted over the week end of September 20-22 will be 
published in the November issue. No definite word 
has-been received from Kansas, but it is expected that 
our organizations in that State will meet for a one-day 
convention early in October. 


There has now come from the press the revised edi- 
tion of the Constitution and By-laws of the Cath. Cen- 
tral Verein of America, as adopted by the Convention 
held in Springfield, Illinois, in August, 1943. At least 
every group of officers of State and local affiliated so- 
cieties should possess a copy of this document. An index 
provides valuable direction for those in search of spe- 
cific points of information regarding the fundamental 
laws of our organization. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the General Secretary, Mr. Albert Dobie, 26 
Tilton St., New Haven, 11, Conn. 


An experienced Catholic Editor has written us: “I 
was glad to discover that the CV’s Labor Resolution 
stresses the need of protecting and preserving the 
Middle Class. And that social reform does not consist 
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merely of an adjustment between Labor and Manage- 
ment, as so many people seem to think. It appears to me 
that neglect of the Middle Class is another argument 
in favor of the ‘vocational group’ system, as recom-. 
mended by Pius XI.” : 
These few sentences could serve as the subject for an — 
address and discussion at meetings of Catholic men. In 
fact, unless our people arrive at a clear understanding 
of the various ramifications of the social problem, it 
will be solved, in a fashion, without due regard for such 
fundamental principles as those Christianity supplies. 


It was decided by the Chicago Convention, at the 
suggestion of the Board of Directors, that the officers 
should engage in another effort to increase the number 
of life and sustaining members. 

It is greatly to be wished for that all members should 
take cognizance of this Resolution, as did Mr. Her- 
man J. Wolf of Minneapolis, Minn., who, a few weeks 
after the convention had closed, wrote the Bureau that 
he wished to apply for Life Membership in the CV. 
In fact, he enclosed a check in payment of the stipulat- 
ed fee. ; 


Towards the end of August the first issue of the N. 
Y. State Branch Digest carne off the press. Its contents 
is largely devoted to acquainting the reader with the 
history and program of the Central Verein. All too 
many members of organizations affiliated with our 
Federation lack knowledge of the purposes, the achieve- 
ments and the plans of this oldest body of Catholic 
laymen in the United States. State and local organiza- 
tions can only gain from making known their affilia- 
tion with the CV and its history. 

The Digest is edited by Albert J. Sattler, who has as 
associate editors Richard Hemmerlein and August Maier. 


Speaking for the Legislative Committee of the Catho- 
lic Union of Missouri, Mr. James Zipf, Attorney-at- 
Law, addressing a meeting of the convention held at 
Washington, Mo., rendered an excellent account of the 
various efforts the Committee had engaged in during the 
past twelve months. Towards the close of his address 
Mr. Zipf emphasized the need of constructive legisla- 
tive action. Criticism of what we oppose is. necessary; 
but of greater importance would be the introduction by 
Catholics of measures intended to promote the com- 
mon good and to protect it against all influences that 
are bound to undermine the foundations of the State 
and the welfare of Society. 


The Catholic Knights of St. George, an affiliate of 
the CV, has received from the Holy Father, through 
its Supreme Spiritual Advisor, Most Rev. Hugh C. 
Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, a renewal for a period of 
seven years of the plenary indulgence granted to mem- 
bers six times a year on the occasion of their monthly 
Holy Communion. The usual conditions of confession 
and prayers for the intention of the Holy Father are 
obligatory. 

In July, the Knights conducted a Jubilee Excursion 
to Mount St. George near Wellsburg, Va. A field Mass 
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as celebrated on the grounds of the Home for the 
Aged, after which the members and their families spent 
U few hours enjoying fellowship with friends on the 
spacious grounds. In April the Knights celebrated the 
wenty-fifth anniversary of the inauguration of their 
ome for the Aged. 


This year the Western Catholic Union is celebrating 
the Seventieth Anniversary of its foundation. The event 
$ being commemorated by meetings and membership 
drives wherever the organization has thus far estab- 
ished itself. 

In St. Louis, St. Peter’s Branch No. 60, W.C.U., in- 
mgurated the celebration of its Fiftieth Anniversary 
with a Solemn High Mass, conducted in St. Francis de 
Sales Church. Rev. A. A. Wempe, Pastor, and a mem- 
ser of the Western Catholic Union, delivered the ser- 
mon. Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, Supreme President, ad- 
dressed the members at the breakfast. A copy of the 
Souvenir Program, published for the occasion, was pre- 
sented to the CV Library. 


We would wish an unknown donor to know how 
mnuch the note he addressed to us on July 13 means to 
4s. He writes: 

“Just in the position to heed your Christmas appeal 
Sor funds. The enclosed $5 is an answer to that appeal. 
Merely acknowledge the contribution in SJR as from 
N.N., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 

But the donor did not stop there; he added, “With 
>est wishes for more of this kind, and to thank you for 
what you are doing for the CV, N.N.” Of our sincere 
appreciation our unknown friend may rest assured. 


A recipient of a parcel having thanked us for what 
wwas sent to him, states: 
- “Let me add another thought. What impressed my 
wife and myself so deeply is the noble spirit of Chris- 
sian charity and worldwide Catholic brotherhood that 
induces you and your organization to send packages of 
Food to a family in the former enemy country. We 
Boe, should appreciate and recognize so noble an 


attitude. What you are doing is this, you are realizing 
he Mystical Body of Christ all over the world.” 


As mentioned on a previous occasion, the two pam- 
phlets, “Guide Right” and “The Name of God,” are 
il serving their purpose. Writing from a cantonment 
n California, a Chaplain states: 

: “Your letter as well as the package (containing the 
pamphlets) have arrived and we are grateful. We are 
wiving them to the new recruits, and if you can supply 
us, we could use about 500 copies of each every two 
months.” 


Considering the fact that many of the delegates at- 
tending conventions of our Branches receive Social 
Justice Review, the committee appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions to our journal at Washington, Mo., where 
the Cath. Union of the State met, did well. It obtained 
five new subscriptions and two renewals. One of the 


rmer is for three years. 
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Sale of Social Justice Review on the street corner was 
first established in Philadelphia by Mr. Lou Ga- 
briel. Over a number of years now Mr. Gabriel has 
disposed of fifteen copies of our magazine each month. 
To this one stand, three others have now been added. 

Of course, the newcomers begin with a much smaller 
consignment of copies, but it is hoped that they too will 
be able to build up a clientele, as Mr. Gabriel has suc- 
ceeded in doing. One of the stands will be located on 
northeast corner of 16th and Market Sts., another at 
5006 Market Street, and the third on West Somerset 
Street, all in Philadelphia. 

We realize, of course, that conditions are not every- 
where alike. Nevertheless, we wonder at times that it 
should be possible to sell Social Justice Review on the 
street corners in Philadelphia, from a pamphlet rack 
in Detroit (40 copies monthly), and nowhere else! 


Many a Missionary turns to the Central Bureau for 
assistance in case of some special need. Early in the 
year, a Franciscan Father at Tsinan, Shantung, China, 
had asked us for three copies of the New Testament in 
English. They left St. Louis on February 4, but were 
not delivered to the consignee until August 11. “Due 
to your help I was able to extend to two of my con- 
freres a valuable charity. We are seriously grateful to 
you for these gifts.” 

This Missionary had been captured by the Reds on 
August 21, 1945; he was held captive by them for 
eighteen days. Three days prior to the arrival of the 
Reds in the Mission, where he was stationed a year ago, 
he managed to evade them. 


To the Aglipayan schism American occupation of the 
Philippines added Protestantism. In some towns there 
are more Aglipayans and Protestants than Catholics. 
In this case the local priest finds himself in a difficult 
position. One of our Missionary friends in the Philip- 
pines has the care of two parishes; in one of them 
Catholics are in a minority. ““The last time I went 
there,” he has written us, ‘‘some youngsters threw stones 
at me. They shouted at me that since Independence 
they did not want either Europeans or Americans! Nat- 
urally, Protestants and Aglipayans do not like Catholic 
priests.” 

We have supplied this missionary with bible histories 
intended for his catechists. “I have fifty-two catechists 
this year here in N.N. and twelve in San—, which is 
my second parish, and which gives me many worries.” 
The reason therefor has been referred to. 


Contributions for the Library 


REV. JOHN B. HENKEN, IIL: Die Missionen 
Illustrierte Monatschrift, 1875—Zeitschrift fur Missions 
Wissenschaft. Zweiter Jahrgang 1912, Vols. I and il. 
—LABOR’S NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C.: A Medical Survey of the Bitumi- 
nous-Coal Industry, Report of the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration, Washington, 1947, Dept. of the Interior.— 
WILLIAM POHL, Minn.: 1 Volume of newspaper 
cartoons, mounted, Jan. to July, 1947.—P Ev) BR Ji 
M. CLUTE, N. Y.; Two copies of Proceedings, New 
York State Branch, Catholic Central Verein of Ameri- 
ea and National Catholic Women’s Union, 1946.— 
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OTTO SPAETH, Ohio: Sheed, F. J., Communism 
and Man; Childs, Marquis W., I Write from Washing- 
ton; Cox, James M., Journey Through My Years; De 
Beaumont, Edouard, The Sword and Womankind; Mil- 
ler, John Anderson, Fares, Please! From Horse Cars to 
Streamliners; Feuchtwanger, Lion, The Devil in 
France; Schtink, F. J., Eat, Drink and Be Wary; KEd- 
man, Irwin, Candle in the Dark; Ward, Maisie, This 
Burning Heat; Dillon, Dr. E. J., The Inside Story of the 
Peace Conference; Johnson, Osa, I Married Adventure; 
Walford, Edward, M.A., Speeches of Thomas Lord 
Erskine, with Memoir of His Life, Vol. 1; Sir Nicholas, 
G.C.M.G., A History of the Royal Navy, from the Earli- 
est Times to the Wars of the French Revolution; Vol. 
1—REV. JOHN M. THILL, Wisconsin: Jesus 
Christ, by R. P. Leonce De Grandmaison, S8.J., Paris, 
G. Beauchesne, Editeur—C. SCHUMACHER, 
Pa.: Business Management, volumes I to X inclusive, by 
Glenn L. Gardiner, published by Bureau of Business 
Practice, Chicago, copyright 1936: Retail Management, 
Knacks-Methods-Policies, by Ernest R. Hart, published 
by Bureau of Busines Practice, Chicago, 19387; Don’t 
Cheat Yourself, How to Read a Financial Statement, 
Twenty Three Letters, How to Handle People, You can 
Make every Minute Count, Handling Different Types of 
Customers, Office Checking Points, How to Prepare a 
Sales Manual, Installment Selling, Reading Guide to 
Business Management, all published by Bureau of Busi- 
ness Practice, Chicago. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 
Previously reported: $28.30; P. Schoenborn, Minn., 
$3; Total to including Sept. 20, 1947, $31.30. 
Donations to Central Bureau 
Previously reported: $37.19; J. A. Moshinski, Pa., $1; 
Branch 72 C. K. of St. Geo., Bethlehem, Pasaos save 
Kolbe, Wis., $1; Sundry minor items, $1.80; Total to 
including September 20, 1947, $43.99. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported: $3,489.45; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $900; Interest income, $2.50; From 
children attending, $925.84; Total to including Septem- 
ber 20, 1947, $5,317.79. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported: $125.00; H. J. Wolf, Minn., for 
Life Membership, $100; Total to including September 
20, 1947, $225.00. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $5,116.57; H. Wessels, N. x; 
$10; L. Reinhardt, Minn., $10; Mrs. G. Niemeier, Can- 
ada, $2; N. N., New York, $2,708.99; Ed Ruhnke, IIL, 
$2; R. J. Schick, New York, $1; M. Lemke, Conn., $20; 
Mary Gruber, Wash., $2; N. Y. Local Branch CCV, $1; 
Mary Terry, Ohio, $31; Oak Park Hospital, Oak Park, 
Ill., $5; Mrs. C. Gunzelmann, Md., $2; Mrs. C. Schneider, 
Wis., $10; Mrs. F. Tanzer, Oreg., $3; Mrs. B. Pohl- 
schneider, Oreg., $10; M. C. Brungardt, Kans., $25; 
Readers St. Peter’s Bote, Canada, $66; Mrs. H. Beumer, 
Ark., $2; Mrs. J. Kalupa, Ill., $5; Rev. A. C. Schnellen- 
berger, Ind., $80; NCWU, $53.52; Mrs, L. Sintzel, IIl., 
$25; L. N. Fisher, Oreg., $17; 'N. N. Mission Fund, Ind., 
$30; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $5; Miss C. 
Harrell, TL, $3; Mrs. M. Seanlon, Ill., $1; Rt. Rey. We 
Vogelweid, Mo., $137; J. Schaefer, Ohio, $20; Mrs. C. 
Goeckel, Ill., $5; Otto Jaeger, N. Y., $15; J. C. Jansen, 
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- Schaefer, Ohio, $5; Otto Jaeger, 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by firs’ 
mortgages on . 


CATH O LI C330 Hatta: 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request! 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 488 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT-LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Mich., $5; Eleonora Scharf, N. D., $3; St. Claire Con- 
vent, Cincinnati, Ohio, $2; Frank Fisher, Alaska, $20; 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown, Pa., $10; Franks 
Holzner, Va., $60; Mrs. R. M. Gauscheman, Pa., $2;; 
Dina Gernen, Wis., $5; M. Gernen, Wis., $5; St. Fran-- 
cis Convent, Joliet, Ill., $2; J. W. Cashin, Ill., $10; Mrs... 
H. Schaefer, Minn., $50; Aug. Springob, Wis., ey 
New Castle Hospital, New Castle, Pa., $6; Rev. J.. 
Hensbach, S. Dak., $20; L. Epp, Md., 50e; J. J. Ryan,, 
N. Y., $5; J. Jansen, Mich., $5; Miss M. Rice, N. Y.,, 
$20; Mrs. A. Zurcher, Calif., $10; Holy Ghost Provin-- 
cial House, Putnam, Conn., $5; Marie Peter, Ill., $10;; 
Ch. Batzinger, N. Y., $2; Carmelite Sisters, E. Chicago, , 
Ind., $15; C. Gaeger, Canada, $6; Mrs. R. Sayre, Ohio, 
$40; Rev. F. Klein, Canada, $10; Mrs. M. Trossen, II1.,, 
$5; A. W. Rudolph, Pa., $10; Rev. A. Riss, Mo., $5; M.. 
Bauermister, Tl., $10; St. Francis Convent, Spring- 
field, Ill, $15; P. Thauberger, Canada, $4; Mrs. A. 
Bold, Calif., $5; Mrs. J. Schmidt, Ill., $3; Mrs. J. Breen, 
Ohio, $5; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Fort Wayne, Ind., $10; 
Miss M. Knorst, Wis., $55; St. Agnes Home, Kirkwood, - 
Mo., $5; Rt. Rev. J. Schmitz, Ohio, $5; Miss K. Kissner, 
Md., $12; Notre Dame High School, Hamilton, Ohio, 
$9; Mrs. C. Koefel, Wis., $6; J. Kiefer, Pa., $1; Rose 


Klein, Wis., $2; Mary Voss Estate, $350.31; F. Pilsz- | 


kiewiecz, Wis., $3; Sisters of St. Francis, Milwaukee, 
Wis., $3; St. Anthony’s Hospital, Woodhaven, N. pone 
$10; Miss M. Knorst, Wis., 
Hoboken, N. J., $11; Frank Boeger, Kans., $25; A. F 
Burkard, Calif., $10; F. Felder, Calif., $50; Henry 
Forst, Minn., 
Wis., $25; Mrs. Th. Doebel, Okla., $5; St. Mary’s In- 
stitute, O’Fallon, Mo., $5; Eleonora Scharf, N. D., $2; 
Frank Bruns, Minn., $16; Mrs. A. Schmitz, Okla., $50; 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, West Bend, Wis., $5; Agnes 
Dornisch, Pa., $2; N. N., Minn., $45; Convent of Sor- 
rowful Mother, Milwaukee, Wis., $11; Mrs. S. Redican, 
N. Y., $25; Carmelite Nuns, Milwaukee, Wis., $25 SN 
N., Pa., $1,509.94; J. Bacher, Calif., $1; Convent of the 
Good Shepherd, Denver, Colo., $3; St. Ann’s Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; Max Kolbe, Wis., $10; St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Lewistown, Mont., $10; Sacred Heart 
Convent, Lisle, Iil., $25; Rev. Ch. Gorman, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $5; Mrs. Eliz. Giesen, S. Dak., $3; Rev. H. 
J. Dietz, Iowa, $25; St. Joseph’s Hospital, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, $55, St. Michael’s Hospital, Newark, N. J. 
$10; Total to including Sept. 20, 1947, $11,316.83.” 
aoe Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
reviously reported: $78.72; Penny Collectio: 

Anthony’s Benevolent Society, St. ee Mo. 87 bes! 
to including September 20, 1947, $85.72. es 


ae pee Relief Fund 
rreviously reported: $1,014.00; M. Lemke, Vege poe 
Rev. A. C. Schnellenberger, Ind., $10; NCWU, usb. 


Riss, Mo., aN. Was $5; Rev. A. “NG 


$1,579.00. 


$8; Total to including September 20, 1947, 


$50; St. Mary’s Hospital, _ 


$2; St. Agnes Convent, Fond du Lac, 


